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THE BEETHOVEN QUARTET SOCIETY. 

Tuoven we have somewhat neglected of late our worthy 
friend Rousselot and his associates in the cause of Beethoven, 
their claims to special notice have never been absent from our 
thoughts. , With the origin and object of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society our readers are thoroughly acquainted; we 
shall, therefore, without further preface, now that the season 
has concentrated the interest of the theme, proceed to take a 
rapid survey of what has been effected since the management 
of the Society’s affairs has devolved upon the shoulders of 
the present director. 

We have -before us the programmes of the cight per- 
formances, and cannot better commence our record than with 
& brief abstract of their several contents. 

The first meeting for the season, (the third) 1847, took 
place on Monday evening, March 8. In No. 11 of the 
Musical World (March 13), a full account of the proceedings 
was rendered, accompanied by some observations on the 
nature of the Society, together with an appropriate tribute of 
respect to its lamented originator, whose place as the musical 
Meenas of the age, still remains and is likely to remain, for 
many a long day unfilled. The quartets performed were the 
¥ major, No. 1, Op. 18, composed in 1791, and dedicated to 


the Prince Lichnowsky ; the C major, No. 9, Op. 56, com -, 


posed in 1808, and dedicated to the Prince Rasumowsky ; and 
the E flat, “‘ posthumous,” No. 15, Op. 127; composed in 
1824, and dedicated to the Prince Galitzin. The executants 
were Sainton, Hill, Rousselot (who, as violin, tenor, and 
violoncello, compose the regular staff of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society), and M. Steveniers, principal violinist to the 
King of the Belgians, who was engaged for the occasion. 
The first quartet was led by M. Steveniers—the second and 
third by M. Sainton. 

The second. meeting occurred on Monday evening. March 
22. The quartets performed were the D major, No. 3, Op. 18, 
composed in 1791, and dedicated to Prince Lichnowsay; the 


F major, No. 7, Op. 59, composed in 1808, and dedicated to. 


Prince Rasumowsky ; and the C sharp minor, “ posthumous,” 
No. 15,.Op. 131, composed in 1824-5, and dedicated. to 
Baron Stutterheim. The executants, as before, were Sainton, 
Steventers, Hill, and Rousselot. 

At the third meeting, which took place on Monday even- 
ing, April 19, the following quartets were performed :—The 
C minor, No. 4, Op. 18, composed in 1791, and dedicated to 
Prince Lichnowsky ; the E flat major, No. 10; Op. 74, com- 
posed about 1813, and dedicated to nobody; and the A minor, 
“* posthumous,” No. 12, Op, 132, composed in 1825-6, and 
dedicated to Prince Galitzin. The executants were Joseph 


Joachim, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot. Joachim (who had 
not yisited England since he first came in 1844) led the first 
and third, and Sainton the second. 








At the fourth meeting, on Monday evening, May 3, four 
quartets were performed, viz. :—The G major, No, 2, Op. 18, 
composed in 1792, and dedicated to Prince Lichnowsky ; the, 
B flat major, No. 6, Op. 18, composed in 1762, and dedicated 
to Prince Lichnowsky ; the F minor, No. 11, Op. 95, com- 
posed in 1815-16, and dedicated to Herr Zmeskall von 
Domanovetz; and the F major, “ posthumous,” No. 17, 
Op. 135, composed$in 1825-26, and dedicated to Herr 473 
Wolfmeyer. The executants were Vieuxtemps, Sainton, Hil 
and Rousselot. Vieuxtemps (who had just ‘arrived from 
Paris) led the second and fourth, and Sainton the first and, 
third quartets. ' y Rallies 

The fifth meeting was on Monday evening, May b¥: ‘Phe’ 
quartets performed were the A major, No. 5, Op. 18, com-' 
posed in 1791-2, and dedicated to Prince Rasumowsky ; and. 
the B flat major, No. 13, composed in 1825-6, and dedicated, 
to Prince Galitzin. The executants were Vieuxtemps, Saioton, 
Hill, and Rousselot. Vieuxtemps le@ithe first and third, and’ 
Sainton the second quartet. hae ae ae 

At the sixth meeting, on Monday evening, May 31, the 
programme, in accordance with thé original-plan of the seeiety » 
(the whole seventeen of Beethoven’s having been “gone 
through), was selected from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, the great triumvirate of the quartet. It. 
consisted of Haydn’s, in G minor, No. 74, Op, 13; Mozart's 
in C major, No. 6, Op. 10, composed in 1785, and dedicated 
to Haydn; Mozart’s, in D major, No. 7, composed -in-1789, 
and dedicated to the King of Prussia; and Beethoven's 
E flat “posthumous. The executants were Joachim, Sainton, 
Hill, and Rousselot. 

The seventh meeting, on Monday evening, June 14, offered 
another miscellaneous programme, The quartets performed 
were Haydn’s in B flat, major, No. 78, Op. 14; Haydns, in 
G minor, No. 75, Op. 14; Mozart’s, in E flat, No. 4, Op. 10; 
and Beethoven's C sharp minor, “ posthumous.” The exe- 
cutants were the brothers George and Joseph Helmesberger, 
two young violinists from Vienna, whom we have frequently 
had occasion to speak-injterms of praise ; Sainton, Hill, and 
Rousselot. m.. ' 

At the eighth and last meeting, on Monday evening, June | 
28th, the programme was equally miscellaneous. The quartets 
performed were Haydn’s, in D minor; No. 22, Op. 4; Mozart's 
in F major, No. 8, composed in 1790, and dedicated to the 
King of Prussia; Beethoven’s “Rasumowsky” in C major, 
and his “ Posthumous” in B flat, major. The executants 
were Joachim, Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot. d 

Thus it will be seen that M. Rousselot, in these eight 
meetings, entirely carried out the expressed object of the 
founder of the Beethoven Quartet Society. The: whole « 
Seventeen quartets of the master were at the five | 
first meetings, each of the programmes beimg so arranged 
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that the progression of his might be obse from 
yanth to matprity 5 a8 eBtly quertabs b gpyartet from She Bogs 
eval epoch of his career, and a quartet from those whi 
he composed late in life, and were not printed till after his 
death, being included in every scheme. The best available 
talent was engaged, in order to render the executive depart- 
ment, as nearly as possible, faultless; Vieuxtemps, Joachim, 
the Helmesbergers and Stevenierg strengtheping, from time 
to time, the main force of the society. Molique (from Stutt- 
gart) and David (from Leipsic), the celebrated violinists and 
composers, were also in treaty with M. Rousselot, but were 
prevented from visiting England by some unforeseen cireum- 
stances. During the whole season we could not find one 
instance of swerving from the real intention of the society, 
which was preserved in its strictest integrity, Every quartet 
was played precisely as the composer wrote it, and there was 
never any shirking of the repetitions of parts in order to 
shorten the evening, or to flatter the impatience of the less 
enthusiastic among the audience. And here we may be 
allowed to answer an objection to the construction of the 
programmes as ordained by the constitution of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society, which appeared in a very admirable article 
in the Morning Post of Wednesday, the 21st instant. The 
writer thus begins to sum up the events of the season :— 
‘Thus closed a series of purely classical musical performances, that 
have been perhaps the most satisfactory, and, we think, the most inter- 
esting of any that have taken place during the present season. We 
have forborne to notice them individually, since as the works performed 
have been all perfectly well known, they have not come within the fair 
scope of criticism ; but as a matter of history in the progress of the art, 
as a tribute of respect to the distingushed executants who haye been 
engaged, and as a worthy acknowledgment of the laudable exertions of 
M. Rousselot, who, wholly without profit to himself, but truly and 
thoroughly for the sake of the good cause and its votaries, has kept the 
whole machinery of the society together, we cannot now forego the 
pleasure of recounting briefly what has been done to fulfil the high 
pretensions pvt forward by the Beethoven Quartet Society, and the 
consequent high expectations entertained of it. The first five concerts 
consisted entirely of the quartets of Beethoven, performed seriatim, 
according to a series of programmes arranged and fixed at the com- 
mencement of the society three year ago, which include the whole of 
these wonderful productions. We have always thought it a mistake, in 
the arrangement of these programmes, that the lighter compositions 
have been placed at the commencement of the evening ; a time when the 
attention of an audience is fresh, easily susceptible of impressions, and 
capable of following through all their complications the most elaborate 
matters which at any time such attention is capable of comprehending ; 
while, as the evening advanced, it has been so managed that music of a 
more and more severe and intricate nature should be played ; until, at 
the close, when the altention of the audience may well have been 
exhausted, has come the most abstruse music of the whole performance. 
We earnestly recommend a modification of this manifestly erroneous 
arrangement In future seasons, and suggest with submission, but with 
due reflection, that the order of the programmes of each evening be 
precisely reversed, commencing from the last piece and concluding with 
the first.” 
With the latter part of the above observations we cannot 
agree. We are, as much as the writer can possibly be, 
opposed to the wholesale system which now obtains at our 
public concerts; but surely it is not so very large a tax upon 
one whose heart is really with the subject, to listen 
attentively and lovingly to three quartets of Beethoven. To 
reverse the order of their arrangement would be to nullify one 
of the objects of the society, which is to give the hearer a 
notion of how the style of the great master progressed, and 
how his genius and knowledge became matured and deepened 
by time and experience. Very properly, therefore, the pro- 
gramme begins with one of his early quartets, and takes a 
middle one as an arch to throw over to the later works. The 
Progression is most interesting to contemplate, and he must 
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regards the simple construction-@f a concert pragramme, the 
writer in the Post has reason on his side ; but as regards the 
study of Beethoyen’s style, which js expressly inculcated by 
the society’s principles, he- is decidedly in error. With 
another past of his article we heartily concur, and cite it with 
infinite pleasure, both as a compliment justly due to M. Rous- 
selot’s exertions, and as the well-spoken sentiments of one 
who is evidently a zealous lover of the art :— 

“One very important and most praiseworthy feature in the arrange- 
ments of this society has been, that the music has been given for the 
sake of the composers, and not for the sake of the players or the lis- 
teners; and thus the true interests of these two latter have been best 
consulted. An artiste may be for the moment gratified by having an 
opportunity for individual display, an audience pleased by some tri- 
vialities which are forgotten as soon as heard, but these can only be 
really edified, delighted beyond the mere province of amusement, they 
can only be certainly elevated from the position of mere executants toa 
level with the poet, by being engaged in their several functions to do 
ample and implicit justice to the finished works of the great masters. It 
is on this account that we give the most hearty praise to the Beethoven 
Quartet Society, at the performances of which, everything that has been 
given has been given complete, and so nearly as the most finished 
players, with careful rehearsals, could bring it to the composer’s 
intention.’’ 

In addition to the regular performances, a meeting took 
place on Monday evening, July 12, for the benefit of M. 
Rousselot, director of the Beethoven Quartet Society. On 
this occasion, Beethoven’s quintets in E flat and C major, 
Mozart’s quintet in G minor, and a septet in E flat major, 
composed by M. Rousselot, were executed. The quintets 
were interpreted in masterly style by Joachim and Sainton, 
violins ; Hill and W. Thomas, tenors; and Rousselot, violon- 
cello. The septet of M. Rousselot, an original composition in 
the highest classical forms, evincing taste, fancy, and musician- 
ship in an equal degree, was very finely interpreted by Mr, 
Lindsay Sloper, pianoforte; M. Sainton, violin; M. Rous- 
selot (the composer), violoncello; Signor Casolani, double 
bass; M. Barret, oboe; M. Baumann, bassoon; and Mr. 
Jarrett, horn. We should like, judging from the high talent 
displayed in this composition, to have more frequent oppor- 
tunities of hearing the music of M. Rousselot. A symphony 
from his pen was performed at the concerts of the Conser- 
vatoire in Paris, under the direction of M. Habeneck, and its 
success would certainly justify our own Philharmonic in 
essaying it at one of their meetings. We telieve it has been 
played, under Balfe’s direction, by the recently formed 
Amateur Society, an institution, the nature and object of 
which we propose to discuss in our next number. 

But even now we haye not told all that the direction of the 
Beethoven Society has effected. A reference to our pages 
(Musical World, No. 19, May 8), will refresh the reader’s 
memory with the events of the brilliant meeting held in 
honor of Mendelssohn, the composer, on Tuesday afternoon, 
May 4, which are there described at length. This appro- 
priate mark of respect to a great man was followed by another 
mark of respect to another great man—Dr. Spohr, 

Monday was a day to be long remembered by the zealous 
worshippers of Beethoyen, In showing respect to the Breat 
composer, Spohr, they conferred honour upon themselves ; 
in demonstrating how warmly they could appreciate the 
merits of the living musician, they maintained their right to 
be believed sincere in their enthusiasm for the dead, We 
have only space for a bare record of the musical features sf 
the meeting. These were entirely and appropriately confine: 
to the works of Spohr, and consisted of his ‘easly quartet in 
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G minor, Op. 4*; his duet for two violins, in E flat, No. 2, 
Op. 39; and his double quartet, No. 3, in E minor, the 
whole presenting, as it were, a brief abstract of his artistic 
eareer, thus reflected through the medium of an early, a 
medieval, and a mature work of his pen. The performance 
was worthy of the occasion. The quartet was played by 
Sainton, Joachim, Hill, and Rousselot; the duet by Joachim 
and Sainton, and the double-quartet by Dr. Spor, Joachim, 
Hill and Piatti—Sainton, Goffrie, W. Thomas, and Rousselot. 
Everything went off to perfection. The great composer was 
received in a manner worthy of his transcendent genius; no 
words can possibly describe the enthusiasm created, first by 
his presence—and next by his playing, which absolutely electri- 
fiedall present, and proved, beyondcontroversy, that although in 
the aytumn of life, he is still the most accomplished of violinists. 
It is impossible to know whether most to admire the classical 
purity and indescribable gracefulness of his style, the fervour 
and variety of his expression, or the irreproachable cor- 
rectness and wonderful brilliancy of his execution. Dr. Spohr 
was splendidly supported by the other performers, who, all 
inspired by the presence of such an illustrious musician, out- 
shone themselves on the oecasion, and the whole composition 
created an excitement aimost without parallel. 

That M. Rousselot should thus have been enabled to offer 
his patrons two such splendid intellectual banquets ; that he 
should have been enabled to persuade Mendelssohn and Spohr, 
the two greatest composers of the age, not only to attend but 
to play, is an unmistakeable proof of the esteem in which he is 
held where to have esteem is to be rich indeed. 

We shall again, and frequently allude to the subject of the 
Beethoven Quartet Society, which must be regarded as a matter 
of sovereign importance to art. Meanwhile, with every wish for 
its prosperity, we leave it for the present, inviting the atten- 
tion of every musician and amateur in Great Britain to its 
fature progress, as a sign of the times not to be overlooked 
in so musically improving a country as our own, 


THE MUSICAL WORLD CONCERT. 
We have to thank our excellent cotemporary, Douglas 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, for the following friendly notice 
of our concert :— 


‘“Mustcan Wortp Concert.—On Wednesday morning the proprietors 
of the Musical World gave their annual concert to the subscribers to the 
journal and the public generally, at the Hanover-square Rooms. The 
bold and fearless talent with which the Musical World is conducted, has 
long rendered it the organ of musical professors and musical amateurs, 
and we were therefore pleased to find the attendance at the concert both 
large and fashionable. The concert itself was most excellent. Spohr’s 
quartet in B minor was delightfully played by Sainton, Joachim, Hill, and 
Rousselot. The trio, by Macfarren, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
was performed as such a beautiful work deserved, by Lindsay Sloper, 
Sainton, and Piatti, This trio is a composition of first-rate merit, and 
must become known to all who are able to appreciate its high claims. 
Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, for pianoforte and violin, was most 
artistically given, by Sterndale Bennett and Joachim. M. Godefroid 
performed his studies for the harp with a degree of mingled fire and 
delicacy, seemingly incompatible with the structure of the instrument. 
The Misses Williams sang very charmingly a charming duet, by Henry 
Smart, ‘Summer is coming.’ We commend this duet to the especial 
attention of all young ladies who are in the habit of appealing to the 
musical sympathies of their friends in this sisterly form of composition. 
A little song by Joachim, ‘Kleine blumer,’ was sung by Madame 
Macfarren, and much applauded. Altogether the Musical World concert 
was one of the pleasantest of the season. It was-not overdone in length, 
and though the thermometer stood at something above ninety, there was 
no sign in the audience of musical weariness. 


In the second number of a new weekly journal, called 


* Well- in EB through the medium pianoforte arrangement 
for four hands, published by Du sat Higa of # Bs 

















The London Mercury, a writer whose mind is evidently well 
stored with the technicalities of musical phraseology, has 
favored us with the handsome critique below :— 


“Tae Musica, Wortp Concert,—On Wednesday morning our 
musical cotemporary, the Orpheus of the press, gave a concert at the 
Hanoyer-square Rooms, which was brilliantly attended, Dr. Spohr and 
Sir George Smart being among the company. Although a mixed 
entertainment, it was more essentially instrumental, and the programme 
could not but have been attractive to the lovers of science. Miss Dolby 
particularly distinguished herself. She sang with much expression 
Mozart’s ‘ Quando miro quel bel ciglio,’ and, had not the oppressiveness 
of the atmosphere partially stifled the enthusiasm of her audience, would 
have been encored. Spohr’s ‘ Rippling waters’ was also entrusted,te her, 
and the brilliancy of her execution elicited mueh applause. Afquartet 
in B minor, by Spohr, was performed by the violinists, MM. Joachim, 
Sainton, Hill, and Rousselot, with much feeling, extracting from their 
instruments tones like those of the human voice. The Misses Williams, 
who do nothing indifferently, sang a duet ‘Summer is coming,’ very 
sweetly ; but the song was unworthy of their acknowledged ability, being 
deficient in melody. At the close, they literally warbled an exquisite 
trillo, in which the high compass of their voices was most advantageously 
heard. Mendelssohn’s solemn and imposing anthem, *O, Lord, ‘have 
mercy,’ was effectively sung by Mr. Phillips. Beethoven's sonata in 
B minor (one of the finest compositions of that author,) for the violin, 
was performed on the pianoforte by Mr. Sterndale Bennett and Herr 
Joachim in a very superior manner. Joachim, who is quite a youth, 
played with great brillianey, but was deficient in power, rather attributable 
however, to a want of Ja physique than to any absence of.genius. He 
promises to mature into a first-class violinist. M. Godefroid performed 
on the harp several etudes of his own composition.. His: ments 
was admirable, especially in the “ Dream” and the “Serenade,” toeach 
of which he gave a distinctive character. In the latter piece he opened 
with accords, forte, and after a series of brilliant movements, felicitously 
continued the accords in the piano note, until they imperceptibly died 
away. Madame Macfarren and Mr. Lockey contributed to the entertain- 
ment some pleasant vocal additions, and the concert was ably conducted 
by Mr. Benedict and Herr Luders. 

To these we have to add a liberal notice from our stauftch 
supporter, the musical critic of the Atheneum, which, with 
comments of our own, will form the subject of next week's 


leader. 





@ Treatise on the “Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 

GHAPTER I!.—(continued from page 458). 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES.” 

Fottow1ne the course of development adopted in our first 
chapter, we turn to the individualities of the second group—the ~ 
Captain and Charlotte. Since we considered them above as repre- 
sentatives of that social cultivation, which ager eer and b 
moral freedom, struggles out of the natural force of the feelings, 
is now an Office to apprehend these forms—kindred by affinity—and 
to give a picture of their concrete individuality. We make a 
beginning with the Captain. x 5p 

eA cultivated soldier has the greatest advantages in life 
generally, as in society."* And rightly so, for he gives us the pic- 
ture of a power moderated and governed by civilization. A oe 
sonality, which gives us a spectacle of aptitude and courage, W ich 
awakens in us the notion of toils and perils, for which moral and 
physical strength are required, and, at the same time, connects 
therewith the generally human advantage of a clear, cultivated 
mind, quite at home in the arts of peace, may be certain in society 
of a sympathizing, nay, an advancing reception. Noble aad culti- 
vated feminine natures will especially attach themselves to a man 
who gives them the feeling of the security of an existence resting 
on one’s own power, and knows how to animate and attract them 
by a clear, circumspect, cultivated understanding. Such a picture 





* This is a maxim from Ottilia’s Diary. —Translator. 
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gives us the personality of the Captain. Let us try to carry it 
out further. bee his first sensible letter, which preceded his 
en displayed “so much perspicuity as to himself, so much 
clearness as to his own position, that it gave a cheerful and joyous 
ar Lr His appearance perfectly confirms this notion His 

undamental trait is, a clear, deliberate, self-conscious, circumspect 
understanding. By this, he announces to us at once, in his judg- 
ment and treatment of things, his superiority to the associates of 
his labours, Edward and Charlotte. ‘This understanding, chiefly 
directed towards the practical, highly cultivated, and combined 
with taste, always attains a proper end. Everything done by 
halves,+ is repulsive to him, contradicts his nature, which makes of 
every active exertion a serious business, that is conscientiously and 
punctiliously to be pursued. Hence, he demands from Edward, a 
separation of business from life. ‘ Business,” he says, “ requires 
earnestness and severity ; life, mere arbitrary will: business 
demands the purest consistency ; to life, an inconsistency is often 
needful, nay, agreeable and cheering” But this separation secures 
him, at the same time, from every pedantry, which always arises 
when we bend under the rigour of an iron oe, and thus destroy 
that which should be left to the arbitrary will. 

With such an earnest understanding always pressing forward 
straight to the matter, the principal thing is always the matter 
itself, and not the mere satisfaction of the personality. The great 
point with such an understanding is, that that which is right, which 
is recognized as suited to its end, should take place, no matter who 
accomplishes it. Thus the Captain had a principle not to leave an 
unfinished business, till he saw his place sufficiently supplied. 
“‘ Nay, he despised those who, to make their absence perceptible, 
first create perplexity in their sphere, while, as uncultivated 
egotists, they wish to destroy that in which they can no longer 
co-operate.” Such a moral disposition resting upon self-denial, 
upon a renunciation of the mere satisfaction of variety, at the same 
time secures for the individual in important moments, when he is 
involuntarily overcome by an unlawful inclination towards another 
individuality, like himself in mind, and akin to him in feeling— 
secures him, we say, the mastery over himself. From the elements 
developed by us, we may confidently expect that this character will 
draw himself out pure from the collision, and find himself rfectly 
in himself again. Even in the commencement of the a 
inclination for Charlotte is shewn at once the counterpoise of clear- 
ness of understanding and moral deliberation. He feels the irre- 
sistible habitude which threatens to rivet him to Charlotte. “He 
sufficiently gained this over himself, that he avoided the hours in 
which Charlotte generally came to the improvements.” Much as 
in his relation to Charlotte, feeling and passion exert for a moment 
their full force upon him, we are, at the same time, certain that in 
this nature they can find no permanent abode. But we cannot, 
with justice, regard as small the intensity ofsoul and feeling, which 
can, for the moment, subdue an understanding so secure of itself, 
for it is only from the strength of the counterpoise, that the impor- 
tance of the victory becomes clear. 

He who has recovered the mastery over himself, has, at the 
same time, also acquired a right to appear warning, soothing, and 
healing before the friend who is entangled by passion. This is an 
essential trait, organically connected with the whole, which the 
creator of this nature has worked out to the utmost individuality. 
The Captain, as placed opposite to the disturbed Edward, does not 
appeal to abstract, general principles, moral law, and ordinations. 

rom such a raisonnement, impotent under circumstances of the 
kind, he is preserved by his clear understanding and practical tact. 
He opposes to him what is most individual, and allows the moral to 
shine through, He therefore reminds him of the high value of his 
wife, of the birth of his son ; shews him how much closer, by this 
means, the tie between a married pair is rendered ; he reminds him 
of other relations connected with them—the world, the family, his 
possessi He who by his moral nature has recovered peace, 
should also know how to maintain the good he has acquired. We 
do not fully believe in the security of such a moral ion, if 
we do not see it exposed to seduction, temptation, and dazzling 
offers. This first completes the representation of a self-conscious 
moral earnestness. Hence the Captain could not be without such 





t Literally, “all-halfness” (halbheit).—Jranslator. 








atrait. Edward, who is only occupied with the fulfilment of his 
ae wishes, himself makes the Captain the offer of granting 

im Charlotte’s hand, nay, in acertain measure, of bringing her to 
him, only that he may remove the most important obstacle in the 
way of his union with Ottilia. What a prospeet fora man to whom 
Charlotte isso dear! But he is armed against the enemy even 
when he appears in such a glittering veil. He feels the full value 
of the gifte with which Edward would bribe him, but this only 
incites to be more circumspect, more.severe. He reminds Edward 
of the good name, of the honour, which two men, hitherto blame- 
less, are on the peint of risking. The man, who, with all his 
severity, is dexterous, feels that with a heart so deeply sick, he 
must not enter into moral expositions of inexorable laws. Hence, 
he refuses the tempting offers with appeals to powers, to which he 
believes Edward’s heart is more accessible—to honour. to his good 
name, to the censure of public opinion. Nay, that he may not 
estrange the heart of his wounded friend, and thus render every 
operation impossible, he at last apparently yields, only that he 
may, in a certain measure, be able to make himself master of the 
different relations. 

We see in the conduct of the Captain towards Edward, the 
blossom of this character, so to say, the highest power of which, 
according to its given conditions, it is capable. It is thoapagely 
finished and complete in itself. This calm, clear, understand- 
ing of the cultivated, robust, practical man, who in his relation 
both to Charlotte and to Edward manifests a beneficial good- 
heartedness (gemiithlichkeit), can by no means be cast among 
what are commonly called prosaic natures. Such a notion 
can only lie in the incapability of forming the scattered, and, 
indeed, not dazzling features of the excellent man into a 
concrete picture. 

But every important nature must, notwithstanding all the calm- 
ness and severity of its deportment, present a side which conducts 
our glance into the depth of the heart, and, as it were, reveals to 
us something inexhaustible. It must, therefore, afford us the view 
of such an intense tendency, as should be able to set all the power 
of life in motion, nay, even to absorb for itself all the elements of 
existence. It must for us be palpable, with such an intensity, that, 
under circumstances, it could consume even life itself ; that it is 
the infinity of the individual, for which, if summoned by something 
inevitable, it could stake the whole compass of its existence. This 
mystery of a feeling, of a tendency, which gives us the certainty 
that it could rise to something monstrous, without the man being 
conscious, and employ for itself the whole sphere of all his powers 
—this, in our opinion, is the source of all the poetry of the cha- 
racter. 

Although the boundary, secure on every ‘side, in which we 
see the Captain, and his constant equilibrium with himself, does not, 
at first, in our view, allow a thought of that intensity of a tendency 
which could grow into a passion, and summon all the life-spirits in 
him to a contest, yet the only moment in which he succumbs to the 
weight of passion, and in which a strange concatenation of circum- 
stances brings to light the power of his heart, and shews to what a 
consuming action this could mount, if he carelessly abandoned him- 
self to his situation, and did not strive to render himself master of 
it. From this single trait, if we survey the whole picture of this 
man, so. sure and so clear in his understanding, is peroragarv' 
revealed to us the presentiment of an unfathomable depth, whic 
forces us to confess, that if the billows of this heart once set theme 
selves in motion, no one could calculate the measure of their force. 
From the self-collectedness, which, after the out-gush of passionate 
feeling, rapidly follows, through Charlotte’s half-repelling, half- 
yielding position, we learn the strength of that circumspectness, 
which could offer a counterpoise, and restore one who is so deeply 
shaken by passion. One instant could have carried him beyond 
all bounds ; his respect for Charlotte, the presence to his mind of 
her moral worth, and of her position as a wife, restore him in the 
next instant to himself again. Both follow almost at one blow. 
Action and reaction, dissolution and moral grasp, both shew their 
intensive strength. What now follows—the movement in the field 
of reflection, the poet has wisely removed from our sight : there all 
is left rather to the imagination. This manly nature, ea | 
stepping beyond bounds, and as rapidly thrust back into itself, 
opens to our view a much richer treasure, now we are called upon 
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to form and decorate it in our imagination, than if we heard clear, 
sensible maxims from the Captain’s mouth. We see him depart, 
and, in spite of all his manly deliberation, suspect that a secret 
sorrow encompasses him. With the Captain’s organization, this 
appears to us the only right course which he could have adopted. 

nly in Charlotte, who is involved in a much more dangerous 
collision, can we see developed this contest between feeling and 
moral consciousness, and the conquest of the latter. On the other 
hand, the reflections of the man, who is perpetually much less 
attached in his whole existence, would appear to us very weak and 
dry. It is just this struggle of the excited heart, which is not pre- 
sent to us, but which, with the personality of the Captain, is not at 
all missed, which mainly conduces to render his image clear, and 
helps to complete the view of this individuality, always master of 
itself, and clear of understanding, but revealing in us the depth of 
feeling. 

In this individuality are, at the same time, given the elements, 
which, on a clear, circumspect, feminine nature, always striving to 
keep itself within measure, must produce an important effect, that 
will penetrate the deeper into life, the more this feminine indi- 
viduality turns away from any extreme. This leads us to the 
individualization of Charlotte. 

(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
No. XLIIV. 


I must not be directed :—I must go 
My own self-chosen way, uncurb’d and free. 
The rules that others make are nought to me,— 
Creating for myself my weal and woe. 
The things held sacred seem an empty show, 
Standing before me in mere mockery,— 
Weak obstacles, that I my strength may see, 
When I can bring about their overthrow. 
My destiny is written in my breast, 
In that strong will which doth not show its force 
In sudden starts; but slowly toiling on, 
Knowing itself, and heedJess of the rest,— 
Knowing that naught must check it in its course,-- 
Guess’d at by few, and understood by none. 
N. D. 





PROSPECTS FOR DRURY LANE. 


Ir is at length determined that Drury Lane shall be entrusted 
to the management of Mons. Jullien; so the directors, or 
shareholders, or renters, or those who rule over the destinies 
of the theatre have willed. M. Jullien is to have the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane. Knowing the spirit of enterprise which 
governs the popular chef in all his “undertakings ; giving him 
credit the fullest for keen judgment, and a straightforward 
view of how things speculative may be worked to good 
account, and having the most implicit confidence in his 
probity, we confess that we entertain reasonable hopes that 
Drury Lane may yet be visited by the rays of prosperity, 
The great drawback to former managements has been the 
want of money and want of material. By material, we mean 
actors, singers, and instrumentalists. Drury Lane prospered 
to a certain extent with Macready, and Mr. Bunn rescued 
it for the last few seasons from the jaws of perishability. 
Macready quarrelled with the committee, and threw up the 
theatre in disgust, because the said committee clamoured for 
an increased rental. Mr Bunn took the house with all its 
sins upon its head, and for awhile infused some vitality into 
it; but Mr. Bunn had neither money nor material. He did 
all he could do under such circumstances. He brought out 
new operas by the best native talent, as well as the most 
favourite foreign operas; he produced them as well as his 
limited means allowed him; but he had no singers, com- 








paratively speaking, and his resources would not permit him 
to provide the best instrumental talent. In consequence, his 
vocal and orchestral company were incompetent to support a 
great national operatic establishment. Mr. Bunn struggled 
with might and main to preserve and uphold the theatre, but 
the attractions were not sufficiently great to lead to any con- 
siderable support on the part of the public. The late manager 
of Drury Lane has met with justice at our hands on all occa- 
sions, and it is not likely we shall now rescind our frequently 
bestowed praises, because he has fallen from his pride of place. 
M. Jullien is a more fortunate man than Mr. Bunn. He has 
at his disposal the life-blood of all speculative undertakings— 
money. M. Jullien is fortunate in other respects. At this 
very moment when vocal talent, suited to the stage, seemed 
to be wanting in the country, it started up as if to woo him 
the more earnestly to the speculation. Mr. Reeves, an English | 
tenor of great continental repute, had just arrived in London ; 
Pischek and Staudigl happened to be in the metropolis, and 
disengaged for the winter, both capable of singing English 
music; and Miss Hayes, who had made so great a sensation 
at Milan and Naples, and other continental cities, is, we 
understand, open to an engagement from a London manager. 
But M. Jullien is, in our estimation, a more enterprising man 
than Mr. Bunn, He is more of a reformer. Mr. Bunn is an 
asistocrat in feeling, and a conservative in principle. M. 
Jullien is a radical, and sees the grand necessities of CHANGE. 
A complete revolution is about to take place in Old Drury. 
It is about to undergo a thorough cleansing and a thorough 
repairing, to such an extent, we learn, that its most intimate 
friend will not know its face when the theatre opens. But 
the physical attraction it will have to undergo will be sur- 
passed by the change in its moral constitution. M. Jullien, 
determined to establish a Grand National Opera in London, 
has taken the Academy of Paris as his model, and will work it 
on a precisely similar plan. A committee, with discretionary 
powers, is to be appointed, to whom all works, literary and 
musical, are to be submitted. No work can be even intro- 
duced into the theatre, saving through one of the committee. 
We shall have, on some future occasion, when we have con- 
sidered it more carefully, to discuss this question at length. 
At present we shall dismiss it, merely observing, that among 
the many obvious benefits that will result from this new 
managerial system, we spy some few evils that would seem to 
nullify ali the good. We are assured that M. Jullien is 
sparing neither pains nor expense to render Drury Lane, as a 
National Operatic Theatre, worthy of this country. The band 
and chorus will be on a scale of magnitude and completeness, 
never witnessed within the walls of Drury Lane. The orchestra 
will be drafted from the two Italian Opera bands, and will, 
we understand, be as perfect as that at the Royal Italian 
Opera. Signor Costa has been applied to to conduct, and in 
case of refusal, the services of a celebrated German chef will 
be made available. It is also contemplated to give dramatic 
performances. For this purpose, the best talent in England 
will be engaged ; and everything will be as complete as in the 
operatic department. When a fuller and more palpable seem- 
ing will be given to this projection, we will return to the 
subject, dismissing it now with a hope that so fair a prospect 
for the national theatre of this country may not be obscured 
by any clouds at its commencement. 

We have translated the following article from our able 
cotemporary, La France Musicale, a journal generally 
well-informed on subjects connected with musical matters :— 


“ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 
“Mr. Bunn is no longer director of Drury Lane Theatre. Mons. 
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Jullién is his successor. The theatre is about to undergo a complete 
change in appearance. Its new denomination already indicates the end 
towards which all the changes point. Drury Lane is about to become an 
arena where music and:artistes of every country will find an asylum and 
protection. Henceforth theré will no longer be but one Royal Academy 
of Music in Europe : there’will be two such great establishments: that 
of Paris, and that of London: Mons. Jullien has deservedly obtained in 
England a high reputation for probity and talent, which will tend greatly 
to enhance the success of this beneficial and grand enterprise, He is 
supported by those ir possession of large capital, and by the most influ. 
ential members of the British aristocracy. The New Acaderi¥ will be 
under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert, In short, nothing will be wanting-to ensure the stability 
and success of this national institution. The Royal Academy of Music 
in London will open on the first of November next. The first month 
will be devoted’ to promenade concerts; the month of December to 
grand opera; the month of January to dramatic representations, panto- 
mime, and. French dramas translated into English ; the month of February 
opera will be again given, with ballet, after which the theatre will close 
until the following winter, when the same series of performances will be 
provided in the same manfer. The two Italian Operas being closed in 
London in the months of .Novemiber, December, January, and February, 
Mons, Jullien will have it in his power to secure the assistance of the 
best choristers, and the best instrumentalists of the two theatres. It is 
by the superiority of its vocal and instrumental executants, that the 
mafiager will be justified in giving Drury Lane the title of Royal Academy. 
M: Jullien appeals to artists of every ration. No exclusion; no pre- 
ference ;, such will be his motto. Ali schools of music, all masters, all 
talents from whatsoever country it may be derived, will find admittance 
into this new temple dedicated to music, to dancing, and to poetry. 
EscupiEr.” 
We carinot help thinking, if the ‘above statement be true, 
that it will sound something very much akin to a misnomer, to 
call Drury Lane “ A Royal Academy of Music,” when music 
will form but a portion of its entertainments. If pantomime 
and the ‘legitimate drama, and French translated works, and 
even promenade concerts be admitted among the performances 
at Drury Lane, we do riot hesitate to pronounce the intended 
name of “ Royal Academy of Music,” absurd. Either let the 
theatre be solely dedicated to the purposes of music, and 
called “ Royal Academy,” or let the projected various enter- 
tainments be given, and allow Drury Lane, under its new 
management, to stand or fall, suo nomine. Besides this, there 
is‘alréady in London a “Royal Academy of Music:” certainly 
not theatrically devoted, but this would make no difference 
in the many mistakes and errors which two separate esta- 
blishments, under the same title, would inevitably lead to. 
We fancy that our cotemporary La France Musicale has 
been misinformed ; and, for our own part, we believe Mons, 
Jullien too good a general to expose himself to the ridicule of 
adverse parties by contemplating so anomalous a soubriquet 
for his theatre. As the subject of the Drury Lane establish- 
ment is one of great importance, and connected with the best 
interests of music in England, we shall recur to it again as soon 
as more authetiticated information has reached us.—D. R. 





MUSICAL REVOLUTION IN SWITZERLAND. 


Tax susceptibility of strong mental impressions from Music is 
one of the nataral faculties with which our Creator has endowed 
us. Is there not reason to fear that its importance is not sufficiently 
appreciated, and its powers not sufficiently called forth? The 
early history of all nations presents instances of its wondrous 
efficacy. , Witness the first periods of Greece, Britain, and 
Scandinavia, and the national songs of Tyrteus, whom Plato 
apostrophizes as tle divine poet, wise and good. Aristotle, though 
often disposed to contest his master’s doctrines, concurs with him 
here, in attributing to musi¢ a great moral power. By divine 
institution, sacred song, of which. we have the inepired remains in 
the Book of Psalms and other parts of the Old Testament, formed 
almost the ouly social worship of the Hebrew temple. At the 
Reformation this grand instrument of emotion was not entirely 





overlooked. Unhappily, im England and Scotland, dither it was 
not put into action, or the attempt was ill-conducted and abortive. 
In France, for a time, it produced great effects; of which some 
interesting notices are given in the delightful compilations of a 
pious and talented lady, lately given to our country, “ The Life 
of Olympia Fulvia Morata.” But the counteraction and des- 
truction of the Keformation in France, brought down what re« 
mained to them of national song to the wretched state of chansons 
and chansonettes, the best of which were mere eonceits, often tame 
and silly, and the generality of an immoral character; and, by a 
just jelguindj the music became worthy. of the song, it was 
sereaming by notes. In a the matter took a better course. 
The German tribes had been always addicted to music of great 
pathos and compass ; and their language, unpolished as it was, b 
its copiousness, flexibility, and strength, gave them a great a 
vantage over the French. Luther had ear, science, and executions 
While by his version of the Bible, every line of which bears wit- 
ness to his cuphonic taste and judgment, he stamped the language 
with classical dignity, his hymns and his music, powerfully seconded 
by other and superior poets, poured the stream of sacred melody 
through the land. No country can pretend to vie with Germany 
in the richness of its religious music. Its stock of Hymns, begins 
ning with the age of the Hussites, but of which few are even now 
obsolete, is moderately stated at seventy thousand: a late writer 
in the Archives du Christianisme (June 28, p. 95), estimates them 
at more than eighty thousand. Great Britain can scarcely pretend 
to the twentieth part of this number! This astonishing amount 
of the German Hymnology is characterized by a decided strain 
(very few indeed are the exceptions) of evangelical sentiment and 
experimental piety, their versification is most mellifluous, and 
their tone full of tenderness and power. It is a popular treasure 
of doctrine and practice ; and it has been a grand means of keeping 
the flame of religion glowing on the cottage hearths of the 
peasantry, in many happy instances, when a spurious. gospel had 
taken possession of the churches. The band of devoted men in 
France and Switzerland, who are “ labouring so much in the Lord,” 
have not forgotten this department. In both those countries, 
vigorous efforts have been lately made for the restoring, or to 
speak more properly, the creating, of a Fretich national psalmody. 
Among these a distinguished praise is due to Dr. Malan. Many 
new psalms and hymns have Hae produced, possessing excellence 
of both poetry and piety ; and suitable: melodies have been com- 
oe Besides Dr. Malan’s volume, the Paris Choiz de Cuntiques 
as arrived at a third edition; and a Jarge volume, beautifully 
printed, with the musica] notes, has. been this year published in 
that city, with the title Chants Chretiens. Some articles, pecu- 
liarly valuable as to both science and Christian spirit, have ap- 
peared on this subject in the Archives and the Semeur. That 
these are among the means by which “the Lord whom we seek” 
is preparing his way, and coming to his temple,” ie a persuasion 
which seems to be powerfully confirmed by a most remarkable 
phenomenon, which is now operating on a grand scale in the 
Canton of Vaud; and of which we have a large narrative in the 
Semeur of July 16. We shall endeavour to extract the essence, 
by selecting and abridging. In the south-west of Switzerland a 
Musical Revolution is rapidly taking effect. Its watch-word is 
Harmony ; its object is to give a new direction to popular singing ; 
and its means may be found wherever there are persons willing 
to take a little pains, and who can find a leader to give them 
instructions, and to guide their voices in singing the charms of their 
country and the praises of their God. Long was it thought that 
French Switzerland could not march with the German cantons in 
vocal music, Long has the lake of Geneva heard little along its 
shores but course, vulgar, and obseeng, ballads. Lately, the 
students of Geneva and Lausanne have laboured to counteract this 
evil, by composing patriotic songs and endeavouring to give them 
popular circulation. The effort has been happily successful, but 
within a’ small circle. The Religious Awakening which is’ making 
daily progress in Switzerland, has had great effect in improving 
the national singing. New methods. have been adopted in many 
schools to train the children to the execution of hymns, with a fine 
and simple harmony ; and tho effects have been so far pleasing. | 
But something was wanted to reach the mass of the people; and 
that the kindness of Providence has supplied. About two years 
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, M. Kaupert, a Saxon gentleman, who has long resided at 
orges, proposed to teach gratuitously the whole population of 
young and willing pérsons in any village or small town to sing 
together. The rumour attracted considerable attention and elicited 
a variety of opinions. But soon the promises were realised, and 
all scepticism was silenced. At Morges, and in the neighbouring 
villages, concerts of the voice alone were heard, producing such a 
noble and simple harmony as no person in the whole country had 
before the least idea of. He was induced to extend his benevolent 
labours. He electrified, as it were, the whole side of the Lake 
down to Genéva. Everywhere, the Magician of Song was 
followed by crowds. The moral effect of this is beyond calculation : 
already the result, in this respect, excites astonishment. M. 
Kaupert commonly began in schools and other large rooms. 
Persons of all ages and of every rank in society flocked to these 
meetings. It was soon necessary to ask for the use of the churches : 
and sometimes, large assemblies have been held in the open air. 
In the former places, hymns are sung; and in the latter son 
patriotic or descriptive, but all free from any immoral taint. His 
lan is, to trace in a simple and clear manner upon a large black 
itd, the notes of each lesson ; and he furnishes each one of his 
pupils with a card or paper, containing what he judges fit for each 
step of instruction. e usually succeeds in ten lectures, to 
qualify these vast masses to execute the simple and touching hymn 
or song, in parts and full concert, enrapturing all who witness the 
scene. In the introductory lectures, he strongly affects the 
imagination and the sensibility of his hearers, by his descriptions 
of the powers and intention of music, to breathe noble and 
nérous sentiments, to harmonize the minds and hearts of men, to 
‘onour our country, to excite admiration of the works of God, and 
as the highest pe of all, to show forth his praises. These large 
assemblages follow his instructions, and catch his manner of execu- 
cution with an enthusiasm perfectly astonishing. His kind manner 
and untiring patience have a great share in producing the effects 
which so surprise us. The great and learned city of Geneva 
invited the musical philanthropist to visit and charm its population, 
Some of the higher classcs became alarmed ; but, in the result, 
they too were carried down the stream. Pastors, professors, 
magistrates, ladies of the first rank, persons the most distinguished 
for learning and science, were seen side by side with children and 
poor people, listening and learning from M. Kaupert. When the 
grand meeting took place, no cbureli could receive the multitude, 
and they repaired to the Pléin Palais; in number four thousand 
singers. Here, however, the succéss did not answer expectation : 
the wind acted unfavourably upon the vibrations of the air, and 
perhaps the dist>nce of the extremes made it impossible to keep 
time. But M. K. was loaded with expressions of admiration and 
thanks, and a medal was struck in honour of him; a mark of 
respect, which, in Switzerland, is never conferred but upon what 
is judged to be in the highest order of merit. At Lausanne, his 
instructions wére sought with universal avidity. Many who had 
been accustomed to spend their evenings it dissipation began to 
employ them entirely in learning the new style of music. Children 
and their parents, all the schools, the professors and students of the 
college, servants and mistresses, workmen and masters, petsons 
who’ had been the most opposed to each other in religion and 
politics, the inhabitants of different villages distinguished by ban- 
ners—all were attracted, all séemed to be of one heart and soul. 
When the previoits training was complete, a day was fixed for the 
nd concert. More than two thousand: singers. were arranged 
in the great church, the noblest Gothic building in Switzerland ; 
the flags of villages and societies were tastefully arranged on an 
ivy-clad tower ; the vast multitude who came to hear were disposed 
thin’ and without; and then was sung a hymn and its air, of 
Luthér’s compositig—simple, grave, noble. But, O the effect !— 
No words can utter it !=-Thé itipression will never be forgotten. 
Other hymns were sung, and a most touching patriotic song, the 
words of which we owe to M, Olivier, named Za Patre, ‘‘ Our 
country, Helvetia! Helvetia!” The happy fruits of this Musical 
Revolution show themiselvés almost everywhere, The people in 
the different places keep up their singing meetings. In the sum- 
mer evenings théy aré hal in thé churcli-yard or on the village 
gtédi. In’ the streets‘ ahd’ ort the roads; the dar of the’ passenger is 
met by the sweet sounds. In these groups we perceive some 








failures of execution, compared with the fine style when led by M: 
Kaupert ; but attention and practice will remedy them. Christians of 
Great Britain, what say you to this narrative? Cannot you go and 
do likewise ? Cannot you thus draw thousands from the beer-shop 
and the gin-shop, and the corrupting intercourse of idleness? Ye men 
of Manchester and Birmingham, of Shefficld and Leeds, and of 
every other place ;—open your chapels for this grand experiment. 
Surely you have good and able men among you, tho possess the 
talent and benevolence to effectuate this object. hy should 
you not begin with some stanzas of our fine national melody, God 
save the King? And are there not other old English songs, not 
religious, but innocent in sentiment and striking in words and 
music ? And may not these, under your judicious guidance, pre- 
pare the way for singing the songs of Zion, thus diffusing the gospel, 
affecting the heart, attractingthe wanderer, and improving our 
congregational psalmody ?—I trust that this appeal will not be in 
vain. This instrument of good has.never, in or country, been 
sufficiently tried. A very able writer in the Penny Magazine has 
lately been endeavouring to arouse our most unmiusical nation, 
and to create some sort of British National Music. But, with all 
his knowledge and discernment, he rests his hopes on instramental 
music, thinking that the vocal cannot be cultivated and sustained 
without that aid He has no idea of M. Kaupert’s grand and 
simple method. Dr. Burder, who possesses so much science and 
skill in the heavenly art, is to preach the Broad-street Lecture on 
Oct. 14th, upon Sacred Song. May he then touch a chord for 
London, which shall vibrate through the land ! 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 

Frencu Piays.—Phédre. This is the greatest of Racine’s 
tragedies, and the most terrifically sublime of Madile. Rachel's 
conceptions. The subject matter, with very few alterations, 
has been taken from Euripides, and we may venture to assert 
that in this instance the French author has proved himself a 
worthy rival of the great Athenian dramatist. The passion of 
love is here described according to the Grecian system of 
fatality. Phédre is no willing votary ; she is impelled onwards 
by the decrees of destiny. The gods above have ordainéd that 
she shall succumb ; she struggles in vain against their will ; 
the daughter of Pasiphaé is the victim of the hate of Venus: 
Tn vain she builds temples in her honour—in vain she burns 
incense on her altar; the implacable goddess cannot be ap- 
peased. She loves Hippolyte: she reveals her passion to 
him, but employs no artifices to win his affections: She is 
horrified at her own impiety ; remorse hausts her even in: her. 
most impassioned moments ; she hates the object of her affecs - 
tions, as we hate an insurmountable barrier to our dearest 
hopes ; yet she urges her suit with all the energy of despair. 
This discovery of her guilty flamé is one of the most powerful 
parts of the play. Phédre had resolved to starve herself to 
death, but yielding to’ the solicitations of her attendant, she 
consents to an interview with Hippolyte. The scene towhicl 
we refer, is the fifth of the second act. Mdlle. Rachel was 
alternately humble, supplicating, impassioned and violent, and 
excited our sympathies for the part she was enacting, whilst 
she awakened our horror for the crime she contemplated. 
Overwhelmed by physical suffering, tortured by moral anguish, 
she excuses her hatred of Hippolyte— 

“ Jamais femme ne fut plus'digne de pitié; 

Et moins digne, seigneur, de votre inimiti¢,” 

The attitude of the actress expressed the reality of the emotions 
by which she was actuated. She bends before the son of 
Theseus as a suppliant, and entreats his forgiveness ; she then 
is hurried on to declare her love. On being repulsed, she 
exclaims— 

‘¢___. Ab, cruel! tu m’as trop entendue I” 


This was given with a’ violencé and éhergy, which contrasted? 
admirably with her former depression. The fury of despised 
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love, the ineffectual struggle against the degrees of fate, the 
pangs of remorse, and her desire for death at the hands of her 
lover, were admirably pourtrayed. Throughout the whole of 
the piece, Mdlle. Rachel acted up to this conception of the 
part; she bears with her the consciousness of the guilt of her 
situation. The last scene of the fourth act, in which she 
dreads the anger of her ancestors, the gods above, and dares 
not appeal to the infernal deities, amongst whom is the supreme 
judge who holds in his hand the terrible urn of fate, her own 
father, Minos, was awfully sublime. The touch of tender- 
ness, when she falls on her knees, and utters the word 
‘* pardonne,” was exquisitely pathetic. Her contempt for her 
confidante winds up this scene of horror, and was given with 
fiendish energy— 


‘mame Va-t’en, monstre exéerable! 
* ei * * 


Détestables flatteurs; présent le plus funeste 

Que puisse faire aux rois Ja colére céleste | 
Nor was the last scene of the play the least interesting. 
Mdlle. Rachel pourtrayed to the life the exhaustion and 
writhings of one suffering from the effects of poison; on 
accusing herself of her crime, and clearing the memory of 
Hippolyte, each word was distinctly enunciated, and pain- 
fully accented. There was torture in that low, moaning 
hoarse voice, and each syllable told of the anguish of the soul 
within, whilst it betrayed the effects of the poison on her 
exhausted frame. The applause was enthusiastic and well 
deserved. The house was the best we have seen this season. 
On Wednesday last we repaired to the theatre with eager 
curiosity to see Mdlle. Rachel in a totally new character. 
The part of Celiméne has none of those striking features 
which are so acceptable to lovers of dramatic sensations and 
violent emotions, and we had our misgivings as to the effect it 
would produce on an audience which, however enlightened in 
many respects, cannot be supposed to appreciate the con- 
ceptions of the author to the full extent, nor discriminate 
between those nice distinctions of character and language 
profusely scattered about this master-piece of comedy. We 
admit that the Misanthrope is better adapted to the closet than 
to the stage; the same may be said of all the highest con- 
ceptions of dramatic genius, and more particularly so when 
the parts, with the exception of two, are mangled in the deli- 
very ; but in good hands the piece would run more smoothly, 
and the high lessons of worldly morality and discipline inter- 
spersed about it, would be listened to with more attention, and 
not fall tediously on the éar ;- for much of the effect of a trite 
saying is lost by a bad delivery, and the step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous was never better exemplified than on 
this occasion. The lesson inculcated by Moliére is one adapted 
to every age and clime; he has elevated his language to the 
exigencies of the situation, in describing the character of the 
Misanthrope, he assumes that virtue and honesty of purpose are 
not sufficient, his friend Philinte acts as a sort of drag upon his 
hatred of all mankind, and his easy philosophy and indulgence 
contrast admirably with the causticity of the other. Celiméne 
is the woman of the world, indifferent to its exigencies, care- 
less of its judgment, and profuse in her sarcasm on all about 
her ; indulging in a free use of her talent for scandal, and 
excessively amusing to her listeners as long as they do not 
fall under the lash. Arsinoé, her friend, is of a different 
composition—the author has evinced much judgment in 
choosing her of a certain age; she prizes above all things 
the judgment of the world, considers outward appearances 
alone, and attends churches most assiduously, yet beats her 
servants, and does not pay them their wages. The other 








characters are also well chosen to bring out the principal 
personages in broad relief. The acting, as we have already 
said, was indifférent with very few exceptions; indeed the 
whole of the first act was tiresome and monotonous. The 
appearance of Madlle. Rachel in the second act was greeted 
with loud applause, all were evidently on the tip-toe of 
expectation. Her dress was graceful and elegant, as a 
Frenchwoman’s ever is : it was also brilliant and magnificent 
from the immense quantity of diamonds scattered over it. 
Except Madlle. Mars, whose jewels, it is said, were worth 
more than a hundred thousand pounds, we never saw such an 
extraordinary display. The necklace alone was worth the 
ransom of half a dozen kings, to say nothing of the stomacher, 
brooch, ear-rings, and wreaths in her head dress. We leave 
it to more scientific heads than ours to enumerate all 
the beauties of this exquisite toilette, so simple, yet so 
brilliant withal, and proceed with our criticism of the per- 
formance. The first scene is with Alceste; Mdlle. Rachel 
had evidently taken great pains to modulate her voice to the 
part she has to impersonate; it was soft and insinuating, 
caressing and coquettish at the same time; she treats her 
lover as a child, and firmly relying on her own powers, 
assumes an air of superiority over all those with whom she 
comes in contact, which she retains to the end of the piece. 
The great scandal scene was admirably sketched out, her satire 
was pungently and severely administered and elicited shouts 
of laughter and approbation; but the triumph of the actress 
was in the scene of mutual advice and recrimination between 
her and Arsinoé, extremely well played by Madame Grossau. 
There was an archness, an easy, playful humour in her voice 
and manner which, although not up to our idea of what 
Celiméne should be, was nevertheless in excellent keeping 
and told admirably ; her delivery of the passage in which she 
enumerates her friend’s faults— 
“ Elle est & bien prier exacte au dernier point, 
Mais elle bat ses gens et ne les paie point. 
Dans tous les lieux dévots elle étale un grand zéle; 
Mais elle met du blanc et veut parditre belle. 
Elle fait des tableaux couvrier les nudités ; 
Mais elle a de ’amour pour les réalités.”— 
was perfection itself. Helas! poor Arsinoé! she must empty 
the cup even to the very dregs, the combat is unequal, and the 
coup-de-grace is finely administered, when her friend says— 
“‘ Je ne dis pas qu ’un jour je ne suive vos traces ; " 
L’Age amenera tout; et ce n’est pas le temps, 
Madame, comme on sait, d’étre prude 4 vingt ans.” 

There was also an admirable point in the third scene of the 
fourth act, spoiled however by the uncalled for energy of her 
lover. He has come to upbraid her, she listens to him very 
quietly with a smile upon her lips, and turns the tables upon 
him in an instant by merely saying— 

“Non, vous ne m’aimez pas comme il faut que l’on aime.” 
Certainly we should never have thought the greatest of modern 
tragedians capable of such refined coquettishness and winning 
archness as she threw into these few words. The scene 
between Celiméne and her two lovers was not to our mind—it 
was heavy. The denouement was better; she listens to the 
reproaches of her lover with calm superiority, and when 
called upon by Alceste to abandon the world, to. live with 
him in a desert, she betrays some slight symptoms of incerti- 
tude; this, however, is but momentary, she cannot make up 
her mind to abandon the world so young. The way Mdlle. 
Rachel leaves the etage was in keeping with her whole con- 
ception of the character, a most significant shrug of the right 
shoulder, and an almost imperceptible curling of the upper 
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lip betokened that she was the same to the last. . In conclu- 
sion we must own that our expectations were more than 
realised by the performance of Wednesday. We do not say 
that the part is one which becomes Mdlle. Rachel, but she 
evinced great talent and discrimination : and, looking upon 
this performance in the light of a tour de force, we cannot 
but commend it most warmly. We must not omit to mention 
that she played a scene of Virginie in an earlier part of the 
evening with her accustomed energy. Mlle. Taglioni and 
M. Perrot also danced a minuet as such artists alone could 
dance it. The lady displayed all the grace and feeling for 
which she stands unrivalled; and the gentleman, in the 
character of an Abbé galant, shared with her the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. .We may mention more particularly 
the quick movement, in which Perrot’s acting and dancing were 
admirable. Carlotta Grisi and Cerito were in a private box, 
and were among the most enthusiastic applauders of the great 
danseuse, throwing on the stage at the end of the dance, 
bouquets from each of their fair hands. We may congratulate 
Mr. Mitchell on the crowded state of the house, a proof that 
his numerous friends and subscribers are alive to the gratitude 
they owe him for his great exertions in their behalf. 
J. pe C 
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FLOWERS AND WOMEN. 
No. Il. 


(Continued from page 438.) 


‘* We are the sweet flowers, 
Born of sunny showers: 
Think, whene’er you see us, what our beauty saith.” 


Leicn Hunt. 
Roses. 


Tue relationship between roses and fair faces is a poetical 
common-place ; yet every true poet has stated it, at least once 
in his writings, so glowingly, that the fact would seem to be 
an eternal novelty. Hear the poet whose name is appended 
to the above quotation :— 

** We are blushing roses, 

Bending with our fulness, 

’Midst our close-capp’d sister buds, 
Warming the green coolness, 

Whatsoe’er of beauty 
Yearns and yet reposes, 

Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath, 
Took a shape in roses. 


Hold one of us lightly,— 
See from what a slender 

Stalk we bow'’r in heavy blooms, 
And roundness, rich and tender. 


Know you not our only 
Rival flow'r, the human— 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, 
Joy-abundant, woman ?” 

But the analogy and interpretation which we propose to 
ourselves, must be more detailed than is consistent with a 
merely general comparison of ladies to roses. The moss-rose, 
the monthly-rose, the briar-rose, and many another rose, is 
the peculiar representative of a certain order of female beauty. 
We shall limit ourselves to the interpretation of the three 
roses which we have named. 


Tie PA0S6-Rooe, 
the queen of roses, and therefore of ‘all flowers, shall be 
expounded first. ‘ 

The beauty, of which this rose is the exponent, is happily 
—or, shall we, in the name of lovers, say, unhappily ?—of not 
unfrequent occurrence. 
mental ;— 


This is her portrait—corporeal and 








Like Duda, she looks 


“‘ Somewhat large and languishing, and lazy; 

And more adapted to be put to bed” 
than her sisters, who are symbolized by the monthly and briar 
roses. Her voice is low and very rich ; her step is slow and 
almost heavy, as it were, with the weight of her beauty ; there 
is a constant and a living glow upon her cheek and neck. as if 
their loveliness were always blushing at itself; her eye-lids 
are white and drooping, and their abundant and black lashes, 
that emanate ‘‘like rays of darkness,” veil yet further the 
sleepy beauty of her eyes. You may see her sitting amidst a 
circle of her admirers, and looking as if it wereeven too much 
trouble to love. She hears their flatteries; makes each one 
wealthy with a smile; and seems to do her share of duty to 
society, by being seen. Her words, if she speaks— 

“* Rise like a stream of rich distilled perfumes ;” 
and one or two phrases from her will fill and satisfy the heart 
better than a cataract of words from a more vivacious beauty, 
She seldom sings, but when she does, you 

“Take in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of deatb.” 
If you 
** On honey-dew had fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise,” 
your soul and sense could not be blessed with a fuller bliss 
than that which you receive by hearing and beholding her. 
She does not think much: but this seems, in her, to be no 
defect ; it even becomes an additional excellence, by reason of 
the warmth and spontaneousness which her feelings appéar to 
gain from the absence of deliberate reflection. Yet there is 
nothing that you would call her “ thoughtless” for. Such an 
one was Donne’s famous beauty, whose 
“Pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks ; and so distinctly wrought, 

That you might almost say her body thought.” 

She is full of grave and serious grace. Whatever she does 
seems to suit her, while she is doing it, better than any thing 
else. Nay, if she does nothing, doing nothing will appear to 
grace her better than action. Yet, again, if she walks or 
dances, and dance she sometimes does, you wish her 

“ A wave o’the sea, 
That she might ever do nothing but that.” 
( Zo be continued.) 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Semiramide was repeated on Saturday evening before a 
crowded and brilliant audience. - Grisi was in splendid voice 
and sang faultlessly from first to last. Alboni and Tamburini 
were also in immense force, and the band and chorus were as 
perfect as ever. We do not think the opera went better on 
any former occasion. The overture was encored from every 
part of the house, and given a second time, at least from the 
aliegro, Strange to say, it was the first time the overture was 
encored at the Royal Italian Opera, although Semiramide has 
been repeated six or seven times. The encores and recalls 
during the performance were the same as on former occasions, ° 
saving that a degree more of enthusiastic favour was extended 
towards Grisi, who was recalled after the “‘ Bel raggio,” and 
received a shower of bouquets. The entire of the music was 
performed, with the exception of the priests’ chorus in the 
tomb scene. The length of the opera, in some degree, neces- 
sitates a curtaiment, but we think the chorus of priests should 
be retained, and the opera cut, if requisite, in some other 
place. After Semiramide, the Peri was again performed. 
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On Tuesday Ernani was repeated, for Madlle. Steffanoni’s | 
}out with brilliant effect. We had, we confess, our doubts 


second appearance. Signor Bettini, a tenor of great repute, 
from the French Opera, was substituted for Salvi in the part 
of the hero. The rest of the characters were distributed as 
before. Mademoiselle Steffanoni made a much more favour- 
able impression on Tuesday than she did on the night of her 
début. Being freed from the anxiety and nervousness conse- 
quent on a first appearance before an audience who were 
accustomed to listen nightly to the most celebrated vocalists 
in Europe, she came out a different person altogether, and 
exhibited superior qualities, both as a singer and an actress. 
Her “ Ernani, involami,” was a very brilliant essay of vocali- 
zation, and was rapturously applauded, the fair cantatrice 
being honoured with a recall at the end. Madlle. Steffanoni 
obtained quite an ovation on Tuesday evening, being called 
for twice before the curtain; and having several bouquets 
thrown to her on the stage. Signor Bettini also created a 
lively sensation, both by his acting and singing. His voice is 
a tenor of good quality and great power, though when forced 
from the chest, somewhat hard in the upper register, especially 
on the G. and A. He is a careful, though scarcely a finished 
vocal artist, and is a judicious, and occasionally, a very ener- 
getic actor. His first cavatina was given with much feeling 
and expression, and was loudly applauded. We are inclined 
to think his blending of the falsetto and chest notes is not 
artistically managed ; but it is not fair to jump at conclusions 
from a first appearance. Signor Bettini is undoubtedly a clever 
artist, and we are certain will be heard to greater advantage 
in less harassing music than that of Ernani. His appearance 
is much in his favour, his deportment being natural and easy, 
and his countenance expressive and intelligent. The impres« 
sion he produced was most favourable, and he was called for 
loudly at the end of the second act, and at the full of curtain. 
We shall be happy to render a more careful notice of the 
Signor’s second performance, should wé hear him in music in 
which we shall be better able to judge of his merits, Not- 
withstanding its utter insipidity, the opera went off with 
immense eclat, the performance of band, chorus, and principals 
being almost without a fault. 

After many weeks announcement the Nozze di Figaro was 
at length brought out on Thursday evening. The retardation 
was owing to Madame Persiani’s illness, and the substitution 
of anew prima donna, who had to study the part of the 
Countess all through on a short notice. As might have been 
expected, the cast was powerful, and comprised the main 
strength of the company. It was as follows :— 


Count Almaviva, : Signor Tamburini, 
Cherubino, ° Madile. Alboni, 
Figaro, ; ‘ Signor Marini, 
Bartolo, é F Signor Rovere, 
Basilio, ° Z Signor Lavin, 
Antonio, ° . Signor Polonini, 
Countess, ; ; Madlle. Steffanoni, 
Susanna, é z Madame Grisi, 
Marcellina, ° e Madame Bellini. 


It is almost needless to say, with such a cast, with such a 
band, and such a chorus as those of the Royal Italian 
Opera, and with stich splendid accessories of scenery and 
dresses as are supplied on all occasions by the management, 
that the opera went to perfection. Had we no fnrther means 
of judging than by the encores, we could come to no other 
conelusion than that the performance of Le Nozze di Figaro 
on Thursday night, was a triumphant success for the Royal 
Italian Opera, for the management, the principal vocalists, 
the band, the chorus, yea, the scene painters and the dress- 
makers, The overture was encored vociferously. Jt was 


| careful attendance to the time in the first scene, and a little 
| but we must not pick out one or two dark spots in a really 
| Alboni’s ‘‘ Non so pit cosa,” which was given with immense 
| pliment the charming artist on her strict adherence in this 
| song, as Well as in ‘‘ Voi che sapete,” to the text of the author, 
| We heard exceptions taken to Alboni’s performance of the 
| Page ; but, for our parts, we are satisfied her idea of the part 
| is the right one, and therefore we shall be less inclined to 


' Alboni makes Cherubipo a hot-headed, wilful boy ; a heedless, 








splendidly played, the power of the stringed instruments coming 


about Marini’s Figaro. The first scene dispelled all our ap- 
prehensions; and we may add here generally, that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than his entire performance, both 
singing and acting. We might have desired a little more 


less endeavour at ornamenting the “Non piu Andrai,” &c.; 
excellent performance. The first vocal encore was awarded to 


spirit, and the utmost beauty of expression. We must com- 


quarrel with any one who happens to differ from us. Madlle. 


spoiled youth, carried away by the impulse of the moment, 
rather than a young enthusiast devoured by his sensibility. 
Surely this was Beaumarchais’ intention in depicturing the 
Page of his drama. Marini obtained a tremendous encore in 
“Non piu andrai,” and was recalled after the repeat. He sang 
with immense power. The Countess’s first song, ‘‘ Porgi, 
amor,” was charmingly given by Steffanoni, but lost much 
of its effect by an unnecessary cadenee at the end, Alboni’s 
** Voi che sapete” was exquisitely beautiful. We never heard 
it surpassed by any singer. It was fraught with intense feel- 
ing and expression, the delicious quality of her voice telling 
to. perfection in one of the loveliest mélodies ever written. 
We need hardly say the song was rapturously encored. Grisi’s 
Susanna has always appeared to us one of her most extraors 
dinary performances. Her acting is so deliciously natural— 
so full of verve and point—that we are almost tempted to 
prefer it to her grander essays. And again, who can sing 
Mozart's music like Grisi? The very tone and volume of 
her voice seem to bespeak for it the deepest sympathy. The 
whole of the long scene commencing with the song to Che- 
rubino, ‘* Venite, inginocchiatevi,” to the end of the first 
finale, affords Susanna frequent opportunity of displaying her 
vocal and histrioni¢ drt, and on each and all of these occasions, 
Grisi exhibited her superlative powers. The whole of this 
wonderful scene, certainly one of the chef-d ceuvres of music, 
was very finely given by Grisi, Tamburini, and Steffanoni. 
The finale was executed with astonishing power and accuracy. 
We are quite certain it was never before done so completely 
in this country. All the artistes weré called for at the end of 
the act, and bouquets were thrown on the stage. Alboni, 
who was changing her dress, did not make her appearance, 
whereupon a vociferous shout for’ the contralto was uplifted, 
and she came on led by Grisi. The famous duet, ‘ Crudel, 
perche,” was encored with acclamations. It was beautifully 
given by Grisi and Tamburini, and was decidedly one of the 
brightest gems of the performance. Nor can we justly award 
less than the highest praise to T'amburini for his interpretation of 
the magnificent song in E flat—his restoration by the way—— 
“* Vedro, mentr’ io sospiro.”’ Wé have seldom indeed heard 
more splendid singing. To Tanburini’s acting there is no! 
need whatever to offer any eulogy. Equal to anything he 
undertakes, and great upon every great occasion, it would be 
superfluous to comment upon a part like that of Count 
Almaviva in the Nozze di Figaro, which taxes but a very small 
portion indeed of his powers as an actor. And yet that 
small portion is so executed as to invest the character 
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with far more importance than it could derive from other 
hands. Madlle.Steffanoni pleased us much in the ‘* Dove sono,” 
at the commencement, but we fancy she became nervous 
towards the end, her intonation given way in a slight degree. 
She was much better in the duet with Grisi, “ Sull’ Aria,” 
which was beautifully sung by both, and encored with 
acclamation. The double cadence at the end by no means 
improves the duet, nor the effect of the singing. Verbum Sat. 
The splendid song for Basilio, usually omitted, “In quegli 
anni,” was restored, and excellently sung by Signor Lavia. 
Another song with recitative of Figaro’s, was restored. which 
was always left out, “ Tutto e disposto.” This was admirably 
given by Marini, and was decidedly his best effort of the 
night. We are deeply grateful for these restorations, but 
why, may we ask, did Grisi omit the magnificent aria in 
the last scene— Deh! vieni non tardar?” This is to us 
perfectly inexplicable. Having given a word of praise to 
most of the singers, we must not omit all mention of Signor 
Rovere, who played the small, but not unimportant part of 
Bartolo with excellent effect, singing the glorious song, 
“La vendetta,” capitally: nor of Signor Polonini, who 
rendered great service to the concerted music in his part of 
Antonio. The effect produced at the close of the opera, 
when the singers were all called for twice, it is far easier to 
fancy than describe. We cannot say that the production 
of Le Nozze di Figaro was the greatest triumph of the season 
for the Royal Italian Opera, but we may assert that among 
all its brilliant successes, not one could be selected which 
surpassed it. A more heartily gratified audience never 
echoed applaudes within the walls of a theatre than did that 
of Thursday night at Covent Garden, 

After the opera, a new Ballet in three tableaux, was pro- 
duced for the debut of Mademoiselle Sophie Fuoco. Our 
readers will remember, the very favorable sensation created 
by this charming danseuse on her first appearance at Drury 
Lane last season. She was at once acknowleged, as an 
artist of first-rate and original powers. Since her engagement 
at Drury Lane she has been performing as premiere danseuse 
at the Academie Royale of Paris, with the greatest success, 
Before alluding to her debut on Thursday evening, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, we shall extract the argument of the 
new ballet from the printed programmes of the theatre. 

“The scene is laid in a village in Switzerland, where the féte of the 
choice of a Rosiera is about to take place. Aliza (Mdlle. Fuoco) a 
village maiden, is beloved by three persons: Elecario (Signor Casati,) 
the Baillie; Albino (Mons. Delferrier ;) and Elegio (Mons. Mabille,) two 
young peasants. She returns the affections of the latter, whom she 
accepts as her affianced husband. On the night preceding the day of 
vhe choice of the Rosiera, Aliza drearis that she herself is the elected. 
She is awoke by the knocking at the door, and rising hastily, she opens 
it, and meets the Baillie, who sccretly enters. He proffers his love, 
which she rejects. He threatens that she shall not be the chosen Rosiera, 
and tries to press her in his arms. Seeing no other chance to escape, 
she rushes to the window, and threatens to throw herself out if he doés 
not instantly quit the room. At this moment the tumult of the féte is 
heard without, and she hears her name pronounced as the elected. She 
now laughs at the Baillie’s threats, and runs out to acquaint her aged 
parent of her good fortune. The Baillie, seeing Albino enter, tells the 
youth that he can now revenge himself for the slight which Aliza put on 
him the day before, and, giving him money, bids him hide in the room, 
and seem as if he had been conveyed there by her wish, The peasants, 
&c., re-enter, and Aliza is crowned Rosiera, The Baillie at this moment 
appears, and publicly announces her unworthy of the choice, and brings 
forward Albino from his hiding place. Appearances being against her, 
poor Aliza is spurfied and deserted by all. A néw Rosiera being now 
chosen, the féte continues. Albino having rejoined his companions, 
begins to drink, and, becoming intoxicated} unconsciously relates this 
adventure with the Baillie. Elegio, on hearing this, ahd finding his 
betrothed slandered and guiltless, stops the festivities; and confronting 
the Baillie with: Albino, he is obliged to confess his deceit and Aliza’s 








nriocen¢e. She is at once crowned, and a general rejoicing celebrates the 
the choice of the virtuous Rosiera. 

On her appearance in the first scene; Mademoiselle Fuoco 
was received with considerable applause, but, with scarcely as 
much as her reputation and undoubted merits deserved. In 
her first pas, she evidenced that she belonged to the Ellsler 
school in the rapidity and sparkle of her steps, at thé same 
time that she displayed entire originality in her pointes, feats 
of dancing in which she appears to us to be quite unsurpassed. 
| In the next scene, she was enthusiastically encored in a pus, 
‘in which she again exhibited her astonishing points and 
amazing agility. In the pas du jardinier, in which she walke 
on the extreme points of her toes round a circle of the corps 
de ballet occupying the entire breadth of the stage, she was 
immensely applauded. Her double revolutions were per- 
formed with the most extraordinary power and certainty. We 
have said enough to prove that we ourselves consider Made- 
| moiselle Sophie Fuoco as one of the most brilliant dancers of 
‘the day. She is still very young, and, no doubt, time and 
| experience will improve those powers that are even now of the 
very highest order. The fair danseuse was called for at the end 
of the ballet, and was received with enthusiastic applause; 
Mademoiselle Faco will bean immense addition to the ballet 
_corps of this theatre. —D. R. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Since our last, the Pas de Quatre, “ that great invention 
of 1845,” to use a happy expression of the Times, has beew 
revived; Taglioni, the queen of the grand style of dancing, 
lias made her rentrée; Carlotta Grisi, the goddess of the style 
gracieux, has made her last appearance; a new opera, by 
Verdi, called J Masnadieri, has been produced ; and, con- 
nected with the same event, Mdlle. Jenny Lind bas appeared 
in a new part written expressly for her. 

‘rom the above proem, the reader may expect a lengthy 
notice of the doings at this establishment, wherein he wilt be 
disappointed ; for Verdi’s opera must be heard twice to be 
properly criticised, and we have not enjoyed, like some of our 
more learned cotemporaries, the advantage of previous hearing 
at rehearsals. Verdi's opera, therefore, will be analysed xext 
week, carefully and independently, we promise, upon our faith 
as journalists. Meanwhile, let us briefly sum up the events of 
the week. 

On Saturday, the performances commenced with Verdi’s 
I Lombardi, The house was not very full at the beginning of 
the evening, owing to the absence of Jenny Lind and the 
Queen. But the second act over, the short introductory pre- 
lude to the “ famous Pas de Quatre,” (as the Times calls it), 
struck up by Nadaud and his orchestra, and the house pre- 
sented a very different aspect. Those who could not be per- 
suaded to come and hear Verdi's magniloquent eupho-sopo+ 
rifics, flowed into the theatre in streams under the attractive 


influence of the 
Yas de Quatre, 


which we shall not endeavour to describe minutely, since our 
analysis of 1845 has left us dry of appropriate epithets to 
signalize its various beauties. Suffice that we must pronounce 
it as the positive masterpiece of Perrot in the divertissement. 
The construction is as plain and symmetrical as that of the 
allegro of a symphony by Mozart, and the pas—melodies, if 
you please—are as full of fancy and originality. The execu 
tarts on this occasion were :— 


TAGLIONI, 
CERITO, ROSATI, 


— 








CARLOTTA GRIBI. 
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Taglioni, as she flew on the stage, hand in hand with her 
sisters of the dance, was greeted with loud ard long-con- 
tinued acclamations, which her comrades, gracefully retiring, 
allowed her to receive as they were intended by the audience— 
pzeans of welcome dedicated to herself alone. The great 
danseuse is looking well in health, and has somewhat increased 
in en-bon-point, though not sufficiently to be hostile to the 
“moments” (as Hegel would say) of choregraphic exhibition. 
Though she has lost something of her legéreté, she has lost 
none of that grandeur of style, stateliness of motion, ori- 
ginality of pose and step, and unswerving ease of execution 
which have so long placed her at the head of the school she 
created—a school which shares the honour with the perhaps 
more spirituel one of Fanny Elisler, of having first elevated 
dancing from an art that was merely graceful, to an art that 
must now be termed intellectual. 

The general effect of the Pas de Quatre was less imposing 
than in 1845, The dashing, vigorous steps of Lucile Grahn 
were not well replaced by the pale minauderies of Madlle. 
Rosati.’ who, though in her way a very clever and accom- 
plished dancer, is deficient in specialty of style, and conse- 
quently lost the advantage of contrast and harmony with the 
marked and unmistakeable individualities of the three great 
dancers with whom she came in contact. Nothing can be 
more unlike Taglioni than Carlotta, nothing more unlike 
Carlotta than Cerito, and nothing more unlike any one of the 
three than either of the two others ; and yet each in her way is 
fascinating and incomparable. But Rosati is now like one of 
these, now like another, and yet not wholly like any of them, 
and far inferior to all of them. We must own we missed 
Lucile Grahn, with her bounding steps and daring poses. 
Not only did we miss her in the general combinations, but we 
also missed her in the grand pas, in which she was wont to 
produce so great an effect, and in which Rosati produced very 
little. It is no use denying the fact, that, although in Les 
Elemens, Rosati, who has much more to do than either Carlotta 
or Cerito, came out in good style, now that she has essayed 
the more severe and classical difficulties of the Pas de Quatre, 
she has proved herself unable as yet to cope with the bright 
triad of terpsichorean constellations—Taglioni, Cerito, and 
Carlotta. Time may, however, do much for her, aided by the 
experience and care of M. Gosselin, under whose care, we 
understand, Rosati pursues her studies. Rosati has been 
over-estimated by her partisans. It is not enough to invent 
one step in the season (the pas de fleurs in Thea); and a forced 
triple encore, however reiterated, is insufficient to place her in 
the first rank of dancers, She must study to acquire more 
grace in the haut du corps, and avoid looking xo often at her 
feet— which latter is the province of the spectator, not of the 
dancer. With these premises, we continue to entertain hopes 
of Rosati’s eventually becoming one of the greatest ornaments 
of her art. 

We have seldom seen Cerito dance with more buoyancy and 
grace. In the bound, this delicious artiste has no superior: 
and there is grace and refinement, no less than special cha- 
racter, in all she effects. 

Carlotta Grisi was divine. As she bounded across the 
stage, light as air, swift as a bird, she reminded us of a gazelle, 
so soft and gracious were her movements. There is no dancer 
who possesses the art of posing with elegance and firmness, in 
the midst of the most elaborate feats of execution, like Carlotta. 
In a step.of the utmost difficulty, with which you are scarcely 
less astonished than delighted, she will suddenly arrest the 
impetus that has enabled her to accomplish it, and remain for 


sustains with exquisite grace and facility, and then, suddenly, 
swift as a thought, resume the momentarily suspended feat of 
agility. Everything she does is rounded off and finished with 
an adroit completeness that may be compared to the well- 
considered cadences of a practised vocalist. Her step in the 
Pas de Quatre, where she makes such charming sport of the 
pointe, would be enough of itself to prove her the most graceful 
and accomplished of dancers. Though a miracle of execution, 
it is achieved with such singular unconcern, that you might 
fancy her walking through the easy movements of a contre- 
danse. But, as we have said, Carlotta was divine, and the 
peculiar originality of her floating, ‘‘ beamy-bending” style, to 
say nothing of her charming mien, so living with espréglerie 
and refined coquetry, contrasted admirably with the im- 
petuous vigour and. Hebe-like form of the charming and 
popular Cerito. 
‘* Sure such a pair were never seen ”’— 

nor is it probable we shall gaze upon their like again. 

The Pas de Quatre was received with the furore of 1845, 
which seemed to be newly-born for the occasion. The four 
danseuses were recalled at the end, enthusiastically cheered, 
and buried in a cloud of flowers, which the inimitable Perrot, 
the composer of the pas, who came in to share the honours with 
his charming quartet of interpreters, in vain esssayed to 
gather for them. And the curtain fell upon the fairy forms of 
the danseuses, each of whom, her hanils full of flowers, and 
her eyes full of smiles, bowed her acknowledgments to the 
audience. 

After the Pas de Quatre, the third act of Z Lombardi 
dragged its heavy length along, and was eventually relieved 
by the graceful divertissement of Les Elemens, in which Car- 
lotta, Cerito, and Rosati did their best to interpret worthily 
the latest and not least beautiful inspiration of Perrot’s fertile 
genius. 

On Tuesday, Roberto il Diavolo attracted one of the regu- 
lar “ Lind”-houses. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were 
present, and the overflowing audience paid the Swedish Night- 
ingale all the honours to which she has been accustomed since 
her visit to England. Staudigl sang magnificently, and 
shared the ‘‘ ovations” of the evening with Lind. One of 
the best performances, as it is certainly one of the best 
compositions in the opera, was the duet, “Ah! l’honnéte 
homme,” in which both the acting and singing of the graceful 
and intelligent Gardoni were quite worthy association with 
the efforts of the great German basso. 

The Elemens followed, and terminated not only the enter- 
tainments of the evening, but the present year’s engagement 
of Carlotta Grisi, who, the more to make us feel her approach- 
ing loss, almost outshone her incomparable self on the occasion, 
delighting by her grace, and astonishing by her artistic perfec- 
tion. When she has gone, the ballet may put on mourning, 
for her departure will be as the death-knell of its glory. 

On Tuesday the house was crammed to the ceiling, Her 
Majesty and the Prince were at their usual posts; Signor 
Verdi occupied the position of our excellent Balfe in the 
orchestra (much to the detriment of his own music, since he 
is a very unintelligible and ineffective conductor), and the 
new opera I Masnadieri, long promised and eagerly expected 
by the Verdists and the fashionables who patronise Mr. Lum- 
ley, was produced with the following cast :— 


Carlo Moor ., . - Gardoni. 
Francesco Moor. . .. + + « Coletti. 





an instant in some seemingly impossible position, which she 


Massimiliano Moor. . . . «+ « Lablache. 
PE 2s <ehiecie co oe le See 
Arminio . . . « «© © «© « « Corelli. 
Amaliaa . . . + + © © «© « Jenny Lind. 
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Though our opinion of the opera was formed long before 
the curtain dropped upon the first act, and was confirmed 
when the curtain fell upon the fourth and last, we have not 
been able to find time to throw it Into the shape of a critical 
notice, and therefore shall defer our analysis for the present. 
Let it suffice that if success be deducible from appiause and 
cheers and recalls and bouquets, the success of Verdi’s opera 
was brilliant ; these were liberally bestowed at the end and 
during the progress of each of the four acts, both on the 
composer of the opera and his interpreters, the singers. 

Meanwhile we refer our readers to the articles in the 
Times, Herald, and Daily News, and we trust they will be 
enabled to make out from their perusal what was the artistic 
success of J Masnadieri, The ballet consisted of selections 
from Alma, in which Cer'to, Rosati, Petit Stephan, St. Leon, 
and D’Or assisted in several pas. 


CONCERTS. 
Mapame Batre’s Granp Soiree Musicate.—We have many 
apologies to make for overlooking this concert, certainly one of 
the most interesting of the musical entertainments of the season, 
whether we consider the works interpreted, or the executants 
therein employed. We shall endeavour to make the amende in 
the best way we can, and trust our readers will impute the omission 
of this concert, as well as some others, to the press of business 
which this heavy season has brought upon us. Madame Balfe’s 
concert was highly interesting to us from two particular circum- 
stances. First, it gave us the pleasure of once more hearing a 
most delightful artist, albeit HF sate Balfe did but essay one 
ballad ; and secondly, we had the opportunity of listening to 
extracts from the caro sposo’s best operatic works, a treat we 
heartily enjoyed, especially when interpreted by such artistes as 
Lablache, Staudigl, Coletti, Fraschini, Gardoni, Madame Castellan, 
and others. The concert opened with the overture to The Siege 
of Rochelle, remarkably well played by a numerous and complete 
orchestra, which comprised several members of the Amateur 
Musical Society. Indeed, we cannot praise too highly the aid 
given, and the exertions made, by the members of the “ Amateur 
Society,” to render the orchestral performance of the concert 
complete. Our readers are well aware that the Siege of 
Rochelle was Balfe’s first London essay in opera: nor need they 
be told that this opera instantaneously made the composer’s fame ; 
nor how many of its melodies became even as household words on 
the lips of the public; nor, in fine, coming to the immediate 
subject before us, how Balfe succeeded in writing a brilliant opera. 
And so, say we, the overture to the Siege of Rochelle is a worth 
prelude to the opera, A quartette and a duet from the LEtoule 
de Seville were given with very great effect. This opera we never 
heard. Mr. Balfe wrote it by express desire for the Academie 
Royale of Paris, where it obtained immense success. ‘The quartette 
is very beautiful, and entirely different from any thing we have 
heard from the pen of the fertile composer. The duet is no less 
happy; and indeed both quartet and duet inspired us with a 
longing desire to hear the entire of the opera, the two specimens 
of: which gave us so very favorable an idea of the music. Staudigl 
gave a song, from the Bohemian Girl, which was loudly applauded. 
Lablache and Coletti introduced the duetto from Falsiaff, “ Voi 
siete un uom di spirito.” Balfe wrote the opera of Falstaff, taken 
from “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” for Her Majesty’s Theatre 
some eight or nine years ago, when it had a great run during the 
season. The printipal singers were Grisi, Albertazzi, Rubini, 
Lablache, Tamburini, and, we believe, Persiani. The opera was 
perm done and was considered the Ait of the season. By 
the way, why not re-produce Falstaff at Her Majesty’s Theatre ? 
Would not such an opera be worth forty thousand of Verdi's? We 
have always thought that comedy was Bulfe’s forte. His Falstaff 
is admirably comic, and is occasionally imbued with the true 
Rossinian spirit, and smacks of its flavor. The overture to 
Castle Aymon commenced the second part of the concert, and 
was followed by a MS. ballad of Mr. Balfe's, called “ Oh! chide 
me not,” sung by Madame Bulfe and rapturously encored. The 
ballad is a most charming one, quite Balfian, and was most charm- 

















ingly given by the fair interpreter. Madame Balfe’s song was 
decidedly the pointe of the concert. Fraschini sang with much 
power an aria from Balfe’s Keolanthe, an opera produced some 
years since at the Lyeeum, in which Madame Balfe sustained the 
part of the heroine, and which musicians considered the composer's 
masterpiece. Several other morceauz by various composers were 
sung and played. Ciardi played a flute solo, and a sestett was 
Seioddioenth for piano, violoncello, contrabasso, flute, oboe, and horn. 
The concert concluded with the grand triumphal march from the 
Dauyhter of St. Mark, an opera too well known by our readers to 
call for any special remarks. We were delighted to see the room 
so well waned, It was no more than a just tribute to an amiable 
lady and an accomplished artiste, and were it on no other account, 
would be due to her as the cara sposa of England’s most favoured 
composer. By the way, the concert was held on Wednesda 

evening, June 9, at the Music Hall, Store St., and Balfe conducted. 

Mr. Donarp Kine’s Granp Concert Monsrae was given at 
the Sadlers Wells Theatre on Thursday evening last, and brought 
a respectable assembly. The Misses Rainforth, Poole, Messent, 
Betts, Lanza, Bassano, and Mesdames Weiss and Donald King 
were the female vocalists ; the male ditto being the Messrs.. W. 
Harrison, Borrani, Leffler, Weiss, Ransford, M‘Mahon, J. O; 
Atkins, and Donald King; Miss Dinah Farmer (pianist), Mr. 
Charles Patey (violin), Mr. Case (concertina), and Mr. Grattan 
Cooke (Oboe), were the instrumentalists. Twenty-seven morceauz, 
vocal and instrumental, were given, from the works of ancient and 
modern composers. The audience, though not very enthusiastic, 
seemed well pleased with the performance ; but we are inclined to 
fancy that Mr- Phelps has fixed the taste of the frequenters of the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre to Shakspere and dramatic legitimacy, and 
that Mozart, Rossini, and Balfe, are at a comparative discount. 
There was but one encore during the evening, and that one was 
given to Miss Rainforth, in Tully’s pretty ballad from the Forest 
Maiden, **A Little Cot.” Mr. Lavenu, and Mr. J. H. Tully 
officiated as conductors. 

Sienor Massone’s Concert.—The concert-going public were 
favoured with a vocal treat of rare excellence on Monday evening, 
at the Princess’s Concert Rooms. Signor Massone, a recent impor- 
tation to this country, gave a concert which was, in neatly all 
respects, admirable. It is sufficient to announce that Madlle. 
Alboni, Madame Ronconi, Signor Tamburini, Signor Ronconi, 
and Signor Piatti, lent their assistance, to convince our readers that 
the entertainment was of a high order. The programme presented 
many of the best known morceauzx. Rossini’s duet,  Dunque io 
son,” was interpreted to perfection by Mad}le Alboni and Tambu- 
rini, and was enthusiastically encored. Signor Ronconi gave an 
aria from Bellini’s Straniere in a manner that proved him to be 
no less admirable in the concert-room than on the stage. Signor 
Gardoni took part in a duet with Siguor Massone, and sang in his 
usual finished style. Signor Massone sang an aria from David, by 
Neukohmm, as dreary a composition as ever emanated from the pen 
of this superlatively dull composer ; it is therefore no litile praise 
for Signor Massone to say that he made it effective. He likewise 
gave Rooke’s pleasing song, in English, “ What is the spell ?” from 
Amilie, and was greatly applauded. Signor Piatti—another 
Signor !—obtained great applause for his clever performance on airs 
from I Puritani. Two solos, on the clarionet, were given by Herr 
Solbech, whose tone is certainly of the /elling kind, if noise bea 
proof of excellence. Herr Solbech will certainly obtain great 
eminence in his profession ; but something beyond mere screeching 
is required to satisfy an audience of the present day. The effect 
produced by many of the high notes introduced on ths occasion, 
reminded us strongly of the not insinuating sounds caused by 
sundry gentlemen beating vigorously on an anvil, in Mons. Jullien’s 
clever “ naval quadrilles.” We may be perhaps somewhat difficult 
to please in a performance on this instrument, having been accus- 
tomed to hear the beautiful tones of Williams, Lazarus, and several 
other clever English clarionet players. We must not conclude 
our notice of this concert without mentioning the charming manner 
in which Madame Ronconi sang an aria by Donizetti.. We have 
before expressed our opinion of this lady’s high talent, and on each 
occasion that we have the pleasure of hearing her, it is always 
with increased admiration for her refined taste. The conductors 
were Signori Alari, Fossi, and Biletta. 
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THEATRE. 

, and the Public are respectfuliy 

RIGHT will take place 

AY NEXT, July 29th, 1847, 

When will be performed the highly successful new Opera, composed expressly 
for Her’ Majesty’s Theatre, by Sig. VERDI, entitled { 


ASNADIERI. 


Libretto founded on the Drama of the Robbers of Schiller,) with new 
——_— Dresses, and Decorations.—The =cenery by Mr. Charles Marshall, 
Mdlle. JENNY LIND, 


HER MAJESTY'S 
The Nobility, Subscribers to the 
informed, that an EX! 

On 


9 2 


Garlo, - - - - - §Sig.GARDONI, 
Prancesco, - - - - Sig. COLETTI, 
Moger, - - - - - Sig. BOUCHE, 
Arminio, - - -« «- Sig, CORELLI 
Rolla, - - - - «= Sig. DAI PIORI, 
Massimiliano, - - - Sig. LABLACHE. 


with various Entertainments inthe BALLET DEPARTMENT, in which 

Mdille. Tacuion1, Mdlle. Cano.tina Rosati, and Mdile, Ceriro will appear. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press pecepied. 

*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 

108. 6d. each Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box-office, at the tre. 


Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 


ry 





Pday 





=— 


ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71 Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street. 
rors be ND G are ne mmnctectnred of the hast sqeeset 5 wees B oan 

GOO , A two years warranty given w' bh instru- 
iment. OAR BLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS. The i house in London 
where a gi itramen 

ALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


1 
a sound ins' it can be obtained at the above ow price, (for cash 
Foun WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump, 
PIANOFORTES, 


At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berner’s Street, Oxrorp Sr. 
Every hes pa of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. 
A variety of Second-hand Instruments always on sale. Instruments taken in 


eachenre. 
KENNAY & Co., 15, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 











Shortly will be published, Two New Works, by 
M. C. BLASIS, 
Notes upon Dancing,—Historical and Practical. 
A DESCRIPTION OF NATIONAL DANCES 


Now in use; 
To be embellished with Engravings, and accompanied by the original Music. 
Parr I.—Dances of Southern Countries. ‘AKT 11.- Dances of the North. 

Interspersed with Notices upon celebrated Dancers, from the sixteenth century 
to the last new Cachucha lately danced by Madlle. Baderna. 


BY . & BLASIS, 
Ballet Master to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden; Finishing Master 
at the Imperial Academy of ing at Milan; and Author of varions Works 


Art; published in Teal France, and land. 
¢. BLASIS, 1, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 


INDIA TEA COMPANY 


Theatrical 
had of M. 


To be 
THE EAST 





Pen 1A Hotelkeepers and Families at a small per centage on the importa- 
the 121b. chests origi 


sound black Tea are now 21s., 


ice.—The 6lb. bags of 
ed in China at 42s.; and other sorts at 18s. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


SIGNOR TAMBURINI. 


The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY 29th, 


On which occasion will be performed, ROSSINI’S celebrated Opera, 


LA GAZZA LADRA, 





With the following most powerful cast .— 
Ninetta, + « « « Madame GRISI. 
Pippo, - - + = Meadlle. ALBONI, 
Antonio,- - - - - #£=Signor MARIO, 
Pernando, - = «. « Signor TAMBURINI 
Podesta, . - - - - £=Signor MARINI. 
Conductor, - - , M. COSTA. 
To be followed by the Ballet of 
LA PERI, 


Bertin, 


In which Madlle. Puunketrt, Madlle. BADERNA, Madlle. 
dance, 


Madile.DE MELissE, Madlle. DELECHAUX, M. GonttE, &c. will 
To conclude with CASAT.’S New Ballet, 
LA : 
In which Mdlle. Fuoco will sustain the principal character, supported by the 
leading Artistes and a numerous Corps de Ballet. 
For this occasion, the prices will be as follow ;—Boxes, Pit Tier, 4 14s. 6d, ; 
Grand Tier, #5 15s. 6d.; First Tier, #4 14s. 6d.; Second Tier, €3 13s. 6d. ; 
Third Tier, 2 12s. 6d.; Fourth any eb lls. 6d. Pit Tickets, 8s. Pit Stalls, 


2is, First Amphitheatre Stalls, First Row, 15s. ; Ditto, Second and Third Rows, 
12s. 6d. Second fee or aie Stalls, 7s.; First Amphitheatre Tickets, 88. ; 
Second Amphitheatre Tickets, 5s. ; Gallery Tickets, 3s. 


*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, 
Bow Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 201, t Street. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
at Eight o’clock. 


“*wecollections of Penny Wind,” 
TEN NORTHERN MELODIES, 


Transcribed for the Piano-forte, by 


RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


Price 2s, 6d. each. 
“RECOLLECTIONS OP JENNY LinD.—This is the title of a collection of ‘Ten 
Northern Melodies,’ arranged for the piano-forte by Rudolph Willmers, wh’ch 
has just appeared, This publication is well-timed, at a period when the presence 
among as of the ‘ Swedien Nightingale’ has given an interest to everything asso- 
ciated with her name, and es ly to the national melodies of her country: but 
it does not stand in need of any such extrinsic recommendation. The po 
strains of the Scandinavian nations are full of beauty and expression. The 
melodies are short, simple, natural, and very varied in their capabality of convey- 
ing sentiment and ion; but, whether mournful, gay, warlike, or playful, they 
have a smoothness and segularit which, without weakening their charect er, 
renders them more susceptibie of harmony and artistic treatment than the 
national tunes of any other country that we know—not excepting those of our 
own islands. Mr. Willmers, who is well knows to be one of the must accom 
plished pianists of the day, is (we believe) himself a Dane; and he has shown him- 
self, in the compositions Lefore us, to be thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Scandinavian muse, Of the ten melodies selected by him, one is Danish, two are 
Norwegian, and the remainder are Swedish. Each of them is formed into a piece 
for the piano-forte, consisting of a short characteristic introduction leading into 
the melody, which is then treated as ‘a motivo or subject, énriched with beautiful 
harmony, and expanded by a series of passages which flow naturally out of it, and 
are in perfect keeping with its style and expression. _ Mr. Willmers is himself 
possessed of unbounded execution on his ini ent; but he has been on his 
Suerd sapinet & faculty ich is so fatal to the value of most of the published 
music of the great pianists of the day. These pieces are ot > certainly; but 
they are free from the extravagant and unmeaning difficulties of the present 
school. Any well-taught lady may attack them without hesitation; and we have 
met with few modern pieces of piano-forte music which will afford a more agree- 
able drawing room entertainment.”—Daily News, July 17. ’ 

s These recollections are favourite national songs, sung by Jenny Lind. Many 
of them are very pretty and original, different from — we ever 
heard, and doubiless purely national, They are of all styles, but t erality of 
them are of a liyely character. They have been set for the piano-forte by the 
celebrated Danish pianiste, Willmers (who has this season made a successful 
debut in London), and he has, in this case executed histask con amore, We 
recommend them to all lovers of musical novelties,’"—Liverpool Chroniele, July 17. 
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Life Assurance Company, 


No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 





Trustees, 
Sir A. Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall, Esq. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. paiie Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
ectors. 
CHAIRMAN utenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Eaq- M.P. 
Art Laem m Sir Tansee Carmichael, Bart. 
Depory-Cuainman, T. C, Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
+ M.P. William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
P | hburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
bilip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq, 


Esq 
Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
Ww nted on a plan which combines the utmost amount of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
ch the system of Life Assurance is capable of affording. ; 

Peraons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 

perty, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
his Company, obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, repayable by 
instalments, extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 
in the Prospectus. 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave his | gers A encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may, at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on fayourable terms, and conti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy. 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTS On liberal terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 





Professional Life Assurance Company, 
connecting the Clerical, Legal, Military, Naval, and Medical Professions; and 
holding out advantages to the Public not hitherto offered by any similar Institution. 
= Incorpo ital £250,000.—Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 
bropriiary principle.—Rates essentially moderate.—Every description of policy 
granted. Immediate, survivorship, and deferred annuities; and endowments to 
widows, children and others.—Every policy (except only in cases of personation,) 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go to and reside in 





ova 
jor nswick, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and Prince Edward’s 
I id, without any additional premium.—Medical men remunerated for their 
reports.— Loans granted on. real or, 
profits a propeste ie nee fi “ red pie living and af his pier 
ne, ities in the event ©o n nsanity, paralysis, 
Sceidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction disabling the rties.—Persons 
of every class and degree admitted to all the advantages of the corporation.— 
Rates for assuring €100 at the age of 25; 35; 45; a 
6d.; £3 48, 3d.; and £4 18s. 6d.—Prospectuses with full 
letails may be had at the Office.—A pplications requested from parties desirous of 
becoming Agents.—Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
Epwarp Bayuis, Actuary and Secretary. 


PIANOFORTE TUNER. 
W. TIERNEY 


bed fa 
ing ectfully offers his services as a TUNER of considerable experience 
n [ profession. An extensive practice amidst pianofortes of every con- 
struction enables him to tune with an accuracy attainable only by long habit. 
erms (in Town)—Grands, 5s.; Cabinets, 4s.; Piccolos, 4s.; Squares, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Tierney tenders his opinion and mechanical skill in the choice of a 
omerte either for the home or extreme climates, — Roils-buildings, 
etter-lane. 


ind 55, respectively: namely— 
#1 ‘I4s. 6d.; 2°58. i ; 7 








MUSICAL NOVELTY. 
THE REGISTERED CHROMATIC TUNING FORKS are now 
pprpcted and are offered with confidence to the musical world, as the most 
legant and complete instrument ever invented for giving the correct pitch of 
every tone and semi-tone in the octave ; a pair of Forks, comprises the whole 
scale, so accurately divided according to the system of equal temperament as 
to enable any one person who can tune his own instrument, and will be found 
of great utility to persons residing in the country, also to leaders of choirs, &c. 
id Wholesale by the music publishers Retail, at all music ‘ahops, in town 
and country.—Manufactured a E. GREAVES, late J. GREAVES and Son, 
56,§South-street, Sheffield, sole Manufacturer of Eolian pitch pipes in single 
notes, Diatonic and Chromactic sets for Violins and Guitar, also blue Steel 

ente Tunning forks. 


HARPS. ' 


» MARTIN respectfull forms the Patrons and Friends of the late 
r. MPpFF, and fhe M freplis in general, that he pro on 
busi of « HAI P MAKING ‘and 
by 





PAIRING,” on the same principle 

led by him for upwards of 36 years for the e-named eminent 
» atid trusts that the result of his feay hee a and a conscientious 
desire to Fineyes satisfaction, will ensure to him the patronage and support he now 


takes oti . 
oy Square. 


38, Lends 


mpereopal security.—One tenth of the entire | also 
the assu 





GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautiful Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated and 
the name of their Country Agent; this will ensure the possession of a genuine 


Patent Harmoninm. 

GEO. LUFF AND SON, 
Manufacturers ot Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion, war- 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates. Price lists and 
drawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book or Music-sellers parcels to order. 
Gro. LurF and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. : 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


B. WILLIAMS, 90, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 


N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 
Is the be me Sane oe et eee a a by him and 
s the best song yet written that talen com im an 
. 3 thes aagat cmineat female vocalists with unanimous eneores. e Poetry 
. Lovell, 
“JENNY LIND’S DREAM,” 

The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peteliar circumstances under which thine "Cords were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most bea dies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
execute it with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 


judgment. 
THE CYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 


Price Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved 
and warranted correct ; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. 
VIOLIN MUSIC, 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. ; 
as Duets for two vio each Is. ; fifteen Overtures as ‘Trios for two violins and 
Violoncello, each 1s. 6d.; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. 

WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN, 

In Nos. at 6d. each, each number contpinly from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
may be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,” Airs from ‘‘The Bohemian 
Gin »? “ Daughter of St. Mark,” “‘ Ethiopian Melofies,” &c. &c. sor for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price 


NOVELLO’S EDITIONS, NOW READY (July {st.) 
Octavo Size. i 


HANDEL'S “MESSIAF,” 
Complete in 12 Nos. each 6d. _ Ditto, bound, 6s. 6d. Ali the Chorusses in 
ditto, 3s. 6d. Haydn’s “ CREATION,” complete in 9 Numbers, each 6d. 
Ditto, bound, 5s, All the Chorusses in ditto, 2s. 6d. Cloth Cases for binding 
these Works, 6d. each. 
Handel’s * JUDAS MACCABZUS,” No. 1, Sixteen pages for Sixpence, 
This work will be comprised in 12 Monthly Nos. ; 
Handel’s “ DETTINGEN TE DEUM,” No. 1, Sixteen pages for Sixpence. 
This work will be completed in 5 Monthly Nos. 
Super-royal Quarto Size (Music size oblong). 
Handel’s “ MESSIAH,” complete. Price 6s. Haydn’s “ CREATION,” 
complete, Price 4s. 6d. aa: 
i i for oforte players, a8 are 
onl ur ihe deal Sanber ip sieved — : 


ith a t for 
Pianoforteor Organ by Vincent Nove.to. Sol ef ifnacir Bee 




















MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND’S 


CELEBRATED 
SWEDISH MELODIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, by M. JULLIEN, 214, REGENT STREET, the whole of the SWEDISH MELODIES, as sung 
.s by MLLE, LIND at the private Soirées Musicales of HER MAJESTY, Buckingham Palace, and at HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, with the original Swedish words and English adaptations by G. LINLEY, DESMOND — and 
J. WREY MOULD. 
No. 1.—-“ Pasture Song,” = - = = @& 
HerdeSang, - = ,* - = * 


| No. 2.—“ Love Smiles no more,” "he - 2 

Tjerran i skog, + ae eee 
hit No. 3.—“ The Stars of Heav’n are leaning,” - “ Above the earth at rest.” 
“a Alft under Hemme lens Faste, - - Der sitta stjer nor sma. 


(yn) ; No. 4.—“ Pretty, pretty Girl,” - - - = { “ Behold its image in the laughing stream.” 
f 
t 





“Come hither, my pretty herd.” 
Kom alli di ee 


“ Hope’s light is 
Lingt fran dig s wd. 


Kom du lilla Fluka; REEL bea, ‘pnts Sag vill du blif va nug en van sagod. 


No. 5.— The Postboy’s Return,” - - - “Trot! trot! so ho! so ho! away we go!” 
ws) Skjuts Gossen Pa Hemyagen, - - Hopp! hopp! se sa! se sa! Lat ga! 

No. 6.—* Winter warm’d into showers,” - ‘Who can 3 be the peeping snowdrop.” : 

Gladjens blomser Ijordens, - = Hor du : i 





ur andar, 


No. 7.—“ The Sea King’s Bride,” at eel “On a shore his ocean realm was leaving.” 


Necken’s Polska, - - O gvar dvaljs du klaraste bland sternor. 


To be continued, and to include the whole of the original and extensive collection. 


We 
THESE are the only authorised Editions of the Songs rd =e, by Mlle. LIND, as will be testified by those who were. . 
present at Her Majesty’s Pheatre on Thursday evening, June 17, 1847, and heard there for the first time in public. The originality of (it) 
their me places*them quite APART from those Songs ‘which have been produced by various Publishers, bearing the name of 

Mile. LI but which have never been sung by her on any occasion whatever. 


THE PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS are by HERR KUHE, accompanyist to the celebrated Vocalist, and the 
Copyrights have been legally assigned to M. JULLIEN by M, HIRSCH, Stockholm. 


LA FICLIA DEL RECCIMENTO. 


’ JUST PUBLISHED, 
The. whole ee of the above successful Opera, one of the chefs d’ceuvre du genre of DoniZeTTI, Opera Buffa, with Italian 





No. 1.—*Ev'ry one says it—all people know.” No. 4.—“ In hope my heart that spot regaineth.”’ 
Ciascun lo dice, ciascun lo sa. Qui tratto son’ da liete spemeé. 

No, 2.— We now must part.” i No. 5.—" We, born 'midst the rolling.” 
Convien partir. ! Chi nacque al timbombo. 

No. 3.—“ Humbly suppliant at thy feet.” No. 6.— The world is not my text book.” 
Supplichevol al tuo pid. Io son un uom di mondo, 


word, the whole of the “Music as sung by MLLE. LIND, MaDAMF CASTELLAN, MapaME SOLARI, Signort 
LABLAGHE, GARDONI, COLETTI, and HER STAUDIGL, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, forming the most complete Collection of 
Songs of Italy ever published, entitled 


> LAIGURA DTT ALIA 


LA PIGLIA DBL REBGGIMENTO POLKA, by JULLIEN, re-demanded at on Grand pat greta hanéur of Her 
pagal by Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. oe 
j am 7m > aap ISH NIGHTINGALE WALTZ, by JULLIEN, is a guna. pane at the Balls sn Sotees Dansantes 
of the Nobility. 


ae Vide Times, June 22.—“ The Pubjic is WELL acquainted that the only authorised Edition 6f the SWEDISH. MELODIES, as 
Cw) sung by Mile. LIND, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and at Her Majesty’s Concert, Buckingham Palace, are Published b re with 





the original Swedish words, an excellent English adaptation, and a charming accompaniment for the Pianoforte by err KUB 





N.B.—Many spurious imitations of the above Music having been published, M. JULLIEN, in order to prevent the Public from 
purchasing i incorrect copies, has attached a Fac-simile of his Autograph to each Copy, without which none are genuine, 









JULLIEN AND CO,, 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 214, REGENT STREET, » 7 
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Ftinted and Publishe.l, for the. Proprietors, at the ‘ Nassau anne Brees,” WILLIAM Spencer Jonweon, ©, 60, St. Martio’s ‘Lane, in in the parish of 


‘St. he Fiel iddlese Editor. had of G. Purk 
it Bercat, Bobo Strange: Pateroeate: Row; Wincscst, Dollie aera cis Agus Mr GP. Denning, Soa ego July94, 1047 
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